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Who First Gave Instruction to the Deaf and Dumb 


Mr. GEORGE TAIT 


, GEORGE TAIT, in accordance with the 
| wishes of some of my friends, proceed to 
write a brief history of my past life; and: my 
sincere desire is to make the book sufficiently 
interesting to awaken within the bosom of any 
who may read it, an interest in the children of 
silence. 

To begin my history where my life began, I 
shall invite my reader to travel in imagination 
far across the broad Atlantic, to the heathery 
hills of ‘‘ Auld Scotland,’’ ‘‘where the kilted lads 
are born,’’ and visit the haunts of my early child- 
hood, 

I was born in Caithness Shire, Scotland, in the 
year 1828. My father was a farmer, and conse- 
quently a thatched cottage and broad green 
fields form the associations of my earliest remem- 
brance. As there were no fences inclosing my 
father’s farm, it was necessary that the cows and 
sheep should be herded, and as I was the eldest 
son and at that time the only one old enough to 
perform such a task, I wasinstalled as herdsman, 


a position which I, however, looked upon with no * 


very favorable eye. Ah! I can well remember 
the horror with which I looked upon those long 
wearisome hours of dreary watching and herding. 
How I used to long for the sun to go down, 
which was the welcome signal for me to return 
home with my charge. Had I been able to read 
and thus amuse myself and beguile those uncom- 
monly long hours, herding cattle might not have 
grown such an inglorious occupation in my 
estimation. However as it was, I had to amuse 
myself by imagining things in my own untanght, 
uncultivated mind without the aid of books 
whereon to meditate. For instance, I used to 
think the moon was a huge cheese, and as it de- 
creased in size, I supposed without doubt that 
Some invisible person was cutting pieces of this 
imaginary cheese, and slowly devouring it ; while 
the Northern Lights I supposed to be creatures 
dancing in the heavens. Indeed the heavenly 
hosts used to furnish a source of unfailing 
amusement for me, for I was never tired of gaz- 
ing at the myriads of twinkling, sparkling stars, 
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the great blazing sun, and the pale majestic 
moon. But it must not for one moment be sup- 
posed that it was in my wicked nature to quietly 
and uncomplainingly do my duty. No, on the 
contrary, I used to be continually devising all 
manner of plans to get clear of it. My favorite 
one was to run off to my grandfather's, a distance 
of about two miles. And my grandfather, who 
was very fond of me, was always ready with a 
smile of welcome. I loved him dearly, and he 
and I were strongly attached. 

But while speaking of my grandfather, I must 
not forget to mention my grandmother and how 
she used to try to teach me to read and to honor 
the Sabbath day. Ah! how well I remember the 
large old fashioned Bible she used to love so 
much to read, and how she used to endeavour to 
teach me to love it too. I used to look with 
reverence upon that book, not because I knew its 
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inestimable value, but because she placed such 
store by it. I remember, too, that the word 
‘*God’’ was printed in large capital letters. She 
would show me this, and with deep devotion 
glowing in her faded eyes, point upwards—thus 
I was at first led to understand that God was one 
far above the earth, a being whom we are to 
regard with reverence and awe, and then the look 
of despair that would come into her eyes when 
she saw how utterly useless it was for her to try 
to teach me to read, I can well recollect, although 
at that time I do not think the thought troubled 
me much, for I could not see any particular use 
in my learning to read. I had also the vague 
idea that I was the only deaf and dumb person in 
the world. I sigh when I remember those days 
of blissful ignorance when I knew nothing of this 
hard, cruel world. But although I cared so much 
for my grandfather, it did not prevent me from 
often being very mischievous and thoughtless at 
his expense. And by way of illustrating how 
wicked are the thoughts and feelings of even the 
most ignorant of the depraved and fallen race of 
Adam, I will relate one or two of the schemes 
which my mind suggested, as excellent means 
whereby to torment my grandfather, and thereby 
create amusement for my own benefit. 

One day he was working in his barn, and 
supposing that I was in the field he carelessly 
threw his pea-jacket aside and went on with his 
work ; but I was in the barn, and not as he 
supposed in the field, and at the sight of the 
jacket came the thought ‘‘ What a jolly chance 
for a lark!’’ I always wore a short kilt, and I 
thought it would be splendid to have a pair of 
pants, so I took the jacket and forcing my legs 
into the sleeves of it prepared to have somie fun. 
But alas ! to my grief at that moment my grand- 
father caught a glimpse of me just as I was pre- 
paring to leave the barn and started to take the 
jacket from me, but I had no intention of stand- 
ing still and quietly letting him deprive me of 
all the pleasure which I had deterimned to have. 
No, I would make one last bold effort for the sake 
of the said lark, so as quick as thought I set off 
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at as great a speed as possible, considering I had 
my legs through the sleeves of the jacket. My 
grandfather engaged in hot pursuit after me, and 
I venture to say there never was a more laughable 
sight. He caught me, however, and took my 
new fashioned pants from me, but not before we 
had a most delightful and invigorating run, in 
which run I was rather surprised to see my grand- 
father engage with utmost suppleness, and seemed 
to. lose for a time all the stiffness of old age. 

My grandfather was also a most notorious 
snuff user. Now this black stuff always reminded 
me of soot, and supposing soot to be just as good 
(indeed I have not yet had cause to alter my 
opinion), I one day took a little box and filled it 
from the chimney. My grandfather seeing me 
with it, and supposing it to be some of his beloved 
snuff, took the box from me with a sharp reproof 
for being so mischievous and (without the slightest 
attempt on my part to prevent him) emptied the 
contents of it into his own box, while I, all the 
time this was taking place, could hardly restrain 
my intense amusement, and I went off laughing to 
myself with the thought of how my grandfather 
would look when he should discover his mistake. 
But it must not be supposed that I made my 
venerable old grandfather the subject of all my 
wicked pranks, for I was a nuisance to those 
around me in general. 

Thus I lived on, sometimes staying at my 
grandfather’s, at other times returning home and 
staying there awhile, until I reached the age of 
twelve years, when my father left the country 
with its green fields and pleasant shady lanes, and 
moved into the crowded smoky city of Wick. 
where he kept a grocery store. Notlong after we 
went there, the minister of the church which we 
attended called upon us, and seeing that I was 
deaf, told my parents of an institution established 
for the education of the deaf and dumb. They 
were much gratified for receiving this piece of 
intelligence, as they had never before heard of 
such an institution, but had hitherto looked 
upon me with a sort of despair, supposing that 
there was no means whereby I might gain an 
education; and it was at once settled that I 
should go to school. My mother was soon 
busily engaged in supplying every comfort that 
her mind could suggest, to make me comfortable 
while at school. 

Soon all was ready and I was to start on my 
career, little thinking that this was to be a turn- 
ing point in my life, that thenceforth the current 
of my existence would run in entirely another 
direction, and would no longer flow as it had 
hitherto done, in quiet and undisturbed tran- 
quility. 

Upon starting for school, I was placed. under 
the care of a gentleman whose name I do not 
remember, and conveyed safely to Edinburgh, 
{about 200 miles from my home) where the 
school stood—tall and imposing. It was well- 
built of grey sandstone and situated near the 
Donaldson Charity Institution, a splendid edifice 
of white sandstone and capable of accommodating 
about 500 persons, erected by a rich bachelor, 
namned Donaldson. 

When I reached the school, I was kindly 
received by the Principal, a man who despite his 
78 years of age, was still hearty and cheerful. 
His name was Mr. Kinnebury, and he was at one 
time, I believe, a minister of the Church of 
England. 

He was a very tall, stout gentleman with a 
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certain air of importance about-him,.which at 
once deeply impressed my young mind. He 
wore a.very long-tailed black coat, knee breeches 
and gaitors. Some large and old-fashioned gold 
seals suspended on a black ribbon dangled from 
his vest, and two or three gold rings glittered on 
his fingers. Another thing I also noticed, was 
that one of his little fingers was missing. I 
afterwards learned that this was due to some of 
his. own mischief, and it seemed strange to me 
that this strict, important looking gentleman 
should ever have been a mischievous little urchin 
like myself, although his appearance was such 
as would undoubtedly excite the hearty laughter 
of any school-boy of the present day. After I 
had finished gazing at him, I took a survey of 
the schoolroom and its occupants, when to my 
delight I saw a large number of boys and girls, 
some of whom were near my own age and size, 
and some too, my quick eye readily detected, were 
like myself, brimful of mischief. 

I was perfectly charmed; never before had I 
seen such a collection of boys and girls ranging 
from the tender age of five and six, to manhood 
and womanhood. 

But despite the disparity of age, size and 
temperament, they were all alike in one respect— 
like myself not one could hear a sound, either 
pleasant or harsh—not one could utter a word of 
either love or hatred—a sad state, dear reader you 
will say, but not so sad as you may imagine. 
While the deaf-mute is deprived of two great 
senses, double power seems to have been given to 
the remaining. The ‘‘eye’’ is quick and sharp, 
the ‘‘feelings’’ acute and sensitive to a degree, 
at times almost painful, and although he cannot 
easily converse with those around him, a deaf 
man can almost read the thoughts of others in the 
various expressions of the face with the eye— 


“An eye that seems to hear 
E’en by observing, and that gathers more 
From flickering lights and shadows of a face, 
Than duller minds can gain from spoken words.”’ 


But Iam wandering from my subject. Toreturn 
to the schoolroom and its occupants, there were 
about 85 scholars attending at that time and be- 
sides the Principal there were four male and two 
female teachers employed. 

In a short time I was duly established in the 
class for which my intellectual attainments 
qualified me, and soon becoming acquainted with 
the rest of the scholars, I was as happy as the day 
was long. On going to school I could only make 
known my thoughts by signs, but I quickly 
learned to talk with my fingers, thus being en- 
abled to talk more freely and with much less 
difficulty. 

So things went on in the usual routine of school 
life. Sometimes I would become tired of learning 
my lessons and try to get clear of them, but I 
soon learned that there was no mercy shown to 
lazy boys in that well-regulated school, so I re- 
sorted to another plan, that of feigning to be ill, 
but I was immediately sent to bed and a most 
shocking dose of salts were brought to me and I 
was forced to drink it. Ugh! I have hated the 
sight of salts ever since, and you may be sure that 
I did not pretend to be sick again. 

One of my most intimate acquaintances while 
at school was a fellow named Crusoe. He had an 
immense hooked nose, and I used to be continual- 
ly teasing him by telling him that he had a nose 
like a crow’s bill. Many were the pranks I used 
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to play upon him, all of which he generally 
received with the utmost good nature. 

The matron of the school often bribed us schol- 
ars into doing little chores for her. One day she 
offered Crowe and me some bread and cheese 
(which by the way is very acceptable to a hungry 
schoolboy) if we would do her a favor. I forget 
now what the nature of it was, at any rate we 
performed it. Crowe not being near, the bread 
and cheese was given to me to divide between us, 


“but just then a wicked thought possessed me. I 


felt that I should dearly love to see how Crowe 
would look if I were to eat his share as well.as 
my own, so in a_ short time all the bread and 
cheese had disappeared; and I went to inform 
Crowe of what Ihad done. My expectations were 
more than realized by seeing him get into a 
towering rage, which was a very unusual thing 
for easy going, good natured Crowe to do. But 
this is only a very mild specimen of the scores of 
wicked plans which I was continually forming to 
amuse myself at the expense of someone else: 
Indeed, I have often since wondered that Crowe 
and I were such good friends when I was such a 
torment to him, and I can attribute it to nothing 
else except his excessive good nature. He was 
human, however, and would often get exceedingly 
angry at me, but we would soon be as good 
friends as ever, and forget all about our previous 
quarrels and disagreements. One day he was 
absent at dinner hour, and his dinner was set 
aside for him when he should return. Again the 
evil spirit of mischief took possession of me, and 
I coolly and deliberately ate every morsel of poor 
Crowe’s dinner, and then waited impatiently for 
the fun which I expected to have when he re- 
turned. Hecame, and anyone canimagine his feel- 
ings when with his good appetite he discovered 
that his dinner had been eaten by someone else, 
and who that someone else was, was very easy for 
him to divine. He swallowed his rage, however, 
and left me very much disappointed at seeing him 
apparently so very little concerned about the loss 
of a good dinner, but he knew me well enough at 
this time to know how it delighted me to see any- 
one get into a passion, and by mastering his own 
feelings he had all the fun on his own side by 
witnessing my disappointment. 


In the summer time we boys used to have to.go 


- about two.miles out to Edingburgh to. bathe. 


One day three or four of us elder boys raised a 
collection among ourselves and bought a bottle of 
whiskey. This we drank among us, and as 
may be supposed it made us all reeling drunk. 

In this disgraceful condition .we turned to.go 
back to school, but on our way we met the 
Principal. He saw at once how matters. stood 
and I can remember the look of mortification and 
disgust that came into his face as he passed by 
without noticing or appearing to know us at all, 
but when he had walked a short distance past he 
turned and followed us back to the school where 
we each got a hearty thrashing enough to destroy 
all the effect that the whiskey may have had on 
us, and we were despatched to bed without our 
supper. We carried ourselves straighter and 
more orderly after this scrape. 

On the premises of the school was a workshop 
where three different trades were taught—carpen- 
try, tailoring and shoemaking. Of those three 
trades every boy had his choice of the one he pre- 
ferred, and at which he worked after school 
hours, I learned carpentry, at which I have 
worked ever since. We often used to take the 


chance when we were in the workshop, away 
from the eyes of our teachers, to steal out into 
the street, which, was forbidden under.pain of a 
good thrashing. 

But when boys:see a chance for some good fun 
they generally do not think much of the conse- 
quences. So one day we all went out and were en- 
joying ourselves amazingly, when we were caught 
and told we were wanted in the schoolroom. 
There was not a boy there who did not tremble 
in his shoes asthe thought of the punishment, 
terrible to contemplate, and awful to endure, rose 
uppermost in hismind. All of the boys except- 
ing myself, went in at once, while I, coward-like, 
hid in a small shed near by, hoping to escape my 
‘share of the punishment, but when the-rest of the 
boys were assembled in the schoolroom, the 
question ‘Where is Tait?’’ was asked, - no 
doubt‘in no very gentle tone; but as I was not 
forthcoming it was considered best that I should 
be looked after, so Crowe was sent in quést’of me 
and in his search he came into the very: shed 
where I was concealed, and after looking: all 
around went out again without having: noticed 
me. Iremained in the shed until dark and‘ then 
stole into the house and up to bed (without any- 
one seeing or molesting me )' where I slept sound- 
ly and sweetly until morning, when to my sur- 
prise and relief the matter seemed to be entirely 
forgotten by the teacher if not by my campan- 
ions, whose minds, I have no doubt, it would 


haveeased, could they have given me a good ° 


thrashing themselves, since I had-escaped the-one 
given them. But my happy school days were 
drawing to a close, for after four years of study’ I 
returned home ‘in vacation, and refused to‘¢o 
back to school again, as my father very much 
wished me to-do, for he knew better than I how 
deficient my education was. 

Often.since have I wished that I had complied 
with his wishes and returned to school; and I 
know that there are-many others who, neglecting 
their education in their youth, have lived to regret 
the day, when instead of storing their minds with 
useful knowledge to fit themselves for going out 
into the world in after life, have sadly: frittered 
away the precious hours of their schooldays, and 
finally have left school with an education barely 
sufficient for them*to write their own names. 
Such an education should be contemptible in the 
eyes of every boy who has it within the limits of 
his power to obtain a better. But I was not wise 
enough then to see the importance of a good 
education; in one word I did not know enough to 
know I knew nothing. But my spirit, anatural- 
ly wild and ‘roaming one, chafed under the re- 
straint of a school room, and I longed for the time 
to come when my ‘school days should be num- 
bered with the things of the past, and I should be 
able to become a sailor and roam over lands and 
seas of which I had so often studied, and which I 
longed with my whole soul to see. And the 
lonely condition of my home since my. mother’s 
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death (she had died when. I was at school) in- 
creased the intensity of my longing for a sailor’s 
life, and having gained my father’s reluctant con- 
sent, I started” off with my mind full of what I 
had heard of countries far across the sea. 

America was to me a bright vision of silver and 
gold, and my heart was set upon reaching its 


shores, for I imagined if I-were once to reach its 


shores my fortune would be made. On leaving 
home I proceeded at once to Aberdeen, where I 
shired.on-beard.of .a fine.-brig-belonging to that 
place. We sailed to several ports in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland; and even the hasty 
glimpses which I got of those places during our 
short visits delighted me, and yet more firmly 
fixed my resolve to travel the world over. I worked 
all the time with a will, for I was in my element 
and was happy; my mind was so filled with the 
wonders I was to see and the vast fortune I was to 
make, that I scarcely knew how my limbs often 
ached from the unaccustomed toil. Our brig was 
in London at the time of the great Exhibition of 
1851. This I visited, and there I saw works of art 
and skill from all parts ofthe world. There I met 
with people of almost every tongue and nation, 
from the hardy Scotchman to the polite and fash- 
ionable Frenchman. After a short stay in 
London, during which time I had visited almost 
every place of interest in the city, we set sail for 


_ Calais, and while our brig remained there, Iand 


others belonging to the ship went by rail to Paris. 
When in Paris I found ample amusement to. be- 
guile the hours of daylight roaming over the gay, 
fashionable, and splendid city with its fine build- 
ings and tastefully laid out grounds. Indeed, I 
think that Paris is one of the finest cities that I 
have ever visited ; everything has such a bright 
sparkling appearance, nothing looks old or dingy. 
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One day during my visit, one of the mates and I 
visited the Deaf and Dumb Institution in the city. 
I was surprised to see such a number.of pupils. 
They were, however, all French, and speaking the 
French language we could not understand them ; 
but the President, a pleasant, interesting sort of 
gentleman, who could converse fluently both in 
English and French, entertained us for some time 
by showing us. through the school and explaining 
to us. their rules and mode of teaching, after which 
we had some refreshments given us, when we 
went away well pleased with our visit, but I was 
disgusted when I afterwards learned that the 
delicious pie of which we partook was prepared 
from the flesh of frogs. I did not think the re- 
fined Frenchman capable of eating that which a 
Scotchman would shudder to think of. I was 
also much amused at the extreme politeness which 
characterizes the manners of the French people, 
contrasting strongly with the abrupt burly Scotch- 
man. 

Leaving Paris, we returned to Liverpool, Eng- 
land, where I left. the brig, and after spending all 
my money—the fact that my pockets were empty, 
suddenly dawned upon me—and it is quite 
evident that I must gain more employment, or I 
should, without doubt, starve, for there I stood 
utterly alone and friendless in that great bustling 
crowded city,.and I could not turn now to my 
father for help as I used to do in former times of 
need, but I must henceforth depend entirely on 
my own exertions for support; and I confess 
that the thought came to me with something 
like a shock, and in one short hour I seemed to 
change from the gay, thoughtless boy, into the 
sober, caculating man; and summoning all my 
courage to my aid, I started to look for another 
ship, for I could think of none other than a 
sailor’s life, After looking around for some 
time, I to my unbounded delight, found a ship 
preparing to sail for America. 

I now felt sure that my wildest dreams were 
about to ‘be realized. Butwhen I went down into 
the cabin, where the captain sat reading and 
smoking, and proceeded to write to him on my 
slate, my heart sank within me when he told me 
that he was not allowed, under a heavy penalty, 
to take a person informed in any way out of 
England, without first having proper authority for 
so doing; but when he saw how anxious I was to 
go to America, he seemed to take a deep interest 
in the seemingly forlorn and friendless boy, so, 
after a little deliberation, he decided to take me 
on board as assistant carpenter. He then dressed 
me ina suit of blue, blackened my face with soot 
to make me look like the grimy sailors, and sent 


- me on. deck with them, and when the Custom 


Officers. came on board to examine the sailors, 
I was not noticed at all; for with my blue suit 
and sooty face, 1 looked very much like the rest 
of the crew,:and soon to my delight, they left 
and we set sail, and before long I lost sight 
of the land of my nativity, was rapidly being 
borne to the object of my day dreams—the founda- 
tion of my most glorious air-castles. After a long 
and pleasant voyage, during which time I did not 
experience one spasm of that disagreeable sensa- 
tion called sea-sickness, we came in sight of the 
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West Indies, and there in a few days arrived 
safely in Jamaica. I found the heat there intense, 
to one not used to it almost unbearable. 

On our arrival, we were again examined, and 
again I was passed over without my deafness 
being noticed. While in Jamaica we were en- 
gaged in discharging our cargo, and in taking in a 
fresh one for the English markets. The wharf 
was always filled with the swarthy natives. I 
made enquires for a young and very handsome 
native who had attended the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion, but could learn nothing of him, further than 
that it was supposed that he had been taken as a 
slave. 

As soon as our cargo had been discharged, and 
a fresh one taken in, we again set sail; this time 
carrying several passengers. Among the num- 
ber was ayoung Englishman, about my own age. 
We became acquainted, and spent many pleasant 
hours together talking of the fortunes which we 
expected to make, for he, like myself, was a for- 
tune hunter. We soon arrived at New York; 
from thence we sailed to Boston, and from Boston 
to Maine, where I left my gallant brig and that 
noble, generous captain. We were very sorry to 
part, but he gave me some good advice, and told 
me to cheer up and perhaps we would meet again, 
if not in this world perhaps in the next; but I 
have never seen that worthy captain since. 

While in Maine, I worked in a ship-yard. One 
evening after having tea, I left my boarding 
house to visit a friend who lived at some distance. 
When I left my friends to return it was rather late, 
and the night was pitchy dark, and had I not been 
well acquainted with the streets, I have no doubt 
that I should have been lost until daylight at any 
rate. But shortly after I had set out on my way 
back to my boarding house, a driver came up 
behind me. The intense darkness prevented 
either of us from noticing each other, and not 
being able to hear the sound of the carriage, I 
was not in the least conscious of anyone being on 
the street except myself, when I was suddenly 
knocked prostrate upon the ground, the horse 
and carriage passing over me. 

I know not how Icng I lay thus, for I had 
been stunned by a blow which I received on the 
hand, and the driver of the carriage was either 
unconscious of the fact or else he had not enough 
humanity left in him to pay any attention to me 
after he had run over and stunned me, at any 
tate. When consciousness returned, I found 
myself still lying where I had so rudely been 
thrown, I know not how long before. 

With returning consciousness came a sense of 
terrible pain in the region of my left wrist, but it 
was evident that I ought not to lie there for fear 
some one else might be unscrupulous enough to 
play a similar trick upon me, so I slowly dragged 
myself along to the nearest house and entering, 
explained my disagreeable situation. The occu- 
pants of the house were extremely kind, binding 
up my wrist, which was discovered to be broken, 
and doing all that lay in their power for my 
relief ; they then assisted me to my boarding 
house, where I at once procured a doctor, and had 
my wrist properly attended, but it was four 
months before I was able to work again, and even 
then there was a disagreeable grating sensation 
in my wrist when I handled my tools while work- 
ing. 

While writing of this accident, I am reminded 
of a similar one with happened to me after I came 
to Halifax. I was just turning the corner of 
Granville and Blower streets, when I was sudden- 
ly thrown down by a horse coming in the oppo- 
site direction, and no doubt would have been in- 
jured more severely than before, but for the little 
slate which I always carry in my pocket; it was 
in the breast pocket of my coat, almost over my 
heart. The horse set his hoof fairly upon it and 
smashed it to atoms. But fortunately the Hali- 
fax driver was more humane than the one in 
Maine, and he immediately came to my assist- 
ance, but I received no injuries beyond a bad 
fright and a slight bruise upon my knee. 

These slight injuries which might, however, 
have proved serious or even fatal, have been use- 
ful lessons in teaching me to be extremely 
careful when crossing streets at night, as indeed 
all deaf persons should be. 


( To be concluded in the March number.) 
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M® RUDOLPH JANIK, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Bad Ems, Germany. 
Mr. Janik is highly educated and an artist by 
profession, He obtained his art education at 
Dusseldorf, Germany. During the summer 
months he attends to his German patrons in Ger- 
many and in the fall comes to America to execute 
orders here. His specialty and greatest artistic 
suecess seem to be in portraits from life, and the 
walls of his studio show the faces of many noted 
Germans and Americans. Among them is a 
portrait of Kaiser Wilhelm I. in company with 
Graf Benedetti and Graf Lehndorff which has 
been reproduced on picture post-cards and is very 
fine. The portrait itself hangs in Bad Ems. Mr. 
Janik, though in America only a short time, is 
quite a social favorite. He is a member of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Union League, America’s foremost 
club for the deaf, and is very popular there. He 
is rather modest and quiet, though a fine talker 
when once interested in a subject. Above all, he 
is a bachelor and wedded to his art. His deaf 
brother Herman, in Germany, is also an artist 
and maintains a large establishment employing 
several men on works of an artistic character. 


Lancaster Pointers. 


R. AND MRS. ALBERT C. COURTNEY, 
\ of Columbia, Lancaster Co., are rejoicing 

over the birth of a tiny daughter. Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtney are graduates of the old Pennsyl- 
vania Institution at Broad and Pine streets and 
have been married five years. This is their first- 
born and although it weighed only five pounds at 
birth it is doing very well. We wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtney much joy over this indispensable 
adjunct to a perfect home. 

The writer spent Sunday, January 7th, the 
guest of Mrs. T, M. Purvis at Archdale Farm and 
enjoyed the visit as she always has done to.this 
pleasant place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus Campbell entertained a 
number of friends at a roast guinea dinner at 7 
o’clock on New Year’s evening, which was a most 
enjoyable affair. Those who sat down to the 
table numbered twelve, and included Mr. Aaron 
Hartman and daughter Mabel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Diffenbough and son Harry, Mr. Ellis Hartman, 
a student of Williamson’s School (Phila.) and 
Gertrude M. Downey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli King entertained at dinner on 
New Year's day, the famous bird that saved 


Carthage being the guest of honor on the board. 
Among those who received invitations were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Amos Good, son Roy and daughter 
Mildred, Mr. and Mrs. Darius Buckwalter and 
daughter Anna, Mr. and Mrs. J. Zook and ‘‘ yours 
truly.’’ Mrs. King is a famous cook and. the 
dinner she set before her guests was fit fora king, 
and a Aiug, by the way, sat at the head of the table 
and did the honors. 

On Sunday, January. r4th, 1906, the following 
daaf have received invitations to aday at ‘‘ Arch- 
dale Farm:'’’ Mr. and Mrs. John Miller, Rev. 
and Mrs. Musser, Mr. Martin Coldren and daugh- 
ter and Gertrude M. Downey. 

Mr. David Charles, of Millersburg, who spent 
the Christmas holidays at the home of his mother, 
returned to his work the day after New Year’s. 
He likes Tok SILENT WoRKER immensely and 
says he would not be without it for worlds. 

A young sister of the Misses Odaand Bertha 
Hartrough was buried during holiday week. She 
died of pneumonia and was sick only a few days. 

The two young Sommer boys, who have been 
spending their vacation in this vicinity, returned 
to the Mount Airy Institution last Saturday. 

Pretty Anna Kemmerly, a member of the family 
of Dr. Musser, of Witmer, accompanied by her 
gentleman friend, Mr. Frank Clark, spent Sunday 
evening with ‘‘ yours truly’’ and a jolly time was 
spent. Heigh-ho! how we wish those “leaden 
wings,’’ of which so many talk, belonged to our 
clock so that the happy hours would tarry a wee ! 

Alas! alas! a certain young lady of our 
acquaintance, who went shopping on Christmas- 
gifts intent was robbed of her purse by a highway- 
man in Lancaster and the fair one 


Screamed in terror when her purse 
Was snatched from out her jeweled hand ; 
She hurled a modest semi-curse 
Toward the fleeting, bold brigand. 
And when “‘a copper” caught the thief 
She seized her purse with anxious air, 
And heaved a sigh of sweet relief 
To find her treasures all were there !— 
A spoony note, her fellow wrote, 
A sugar plum, a wad of gum, 
A hairpin ( bent), an old brass cent, 
A safety pin, a curling tin, 
Were all the treasures that she bore 
Around the town from store to store 
While on a shopping tour to see 
The many lovely things which she 
Would love to buy if she but had 
The cash. Then with a smile so glad 
It almost made the “‘ copper’’ sneeze 
She thanked him and with graceful ease 
Tripped on to seek another store 
Where she could spend that cent some more ! 


On Saturday, November 4th, the writer gave a 
most enjoyable party in honor of her niece 
Helena G. Downey and her guest Miss Mabel 
Rickert, of Lititiz. Invitations were given to 
about eighteen guests and most of them were 
present. The table was decorated in scarlet and 
white, while the flowers were scarlet and white 
chrysanthemums. Ice cream, fruit, cake and 
confectionary were served. Mrs. F. W. Downey, 
of Lititiz,and Mrs. Anna Campbell, of Witmer, 
acted as chaperons for the young people, while 
Miss Anna Kemmerly, a charming young friend 
of ours, helped to receive the guests. Among 
the crowd present were Helena Downey, Mabel 
Rickert, Carletta Downey, Lynetta Leahman, 
Mabel Weaver, Edna Downey, all of Lititiz ; 
Anna Kemmerly, Lydia Campbell, Martin Camp- 
bell, Frank Hartman, Peter Campbell, Esta 
Buckwalter, John Buckwalter, Frank Buckwalter, 
all of Whitmer; Mrs. F. Downey, Lititiz, Mrs. 
Anna Campbell of Witmer and the hostess, 
Gertrude M. Downey. 

Daniel M. Brossman, of Red Sun, has taken 
unto himself a wife, but we have been unable to 
learn her name and whether she is like himself a 
deaf-mute or not. We hope to hear full particu- 
lars later on. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Myers, of Lancaster, are 
rejoicing over the birth of a baby daughter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Myers have been married four years. 
Both are graduates of the old Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mrs Myers being a Miss Kate 
Bronowosky, of Shamoken, Pa., before marriage. 

Rev. F. C. Smileau held services for the deaf 
at St. James’ Parish House 6n Sunday, the roth 
of December, when Holy Communion was cele- 
brated and the rite of baptism administered to a 
child of Samuel B. and Lydia Kauffman of near 
Witmer. GERTRUDE M. Downey. 


= St. Louis = 


T was a pleasure and a treat to witness the oral 
chapel exercise demonstration at the Morgan- 
ton convention last summer by a class of 

pupils under the charge of Mr. Hurd. As an 
oral exereise in the chapel it was a success: 
With speech and speech reading as the end sought 
the result. could have hardly been more satisfac- 
tory. The class went through the assigned parts 
of the ritwal with an ease and precision possible 
only after.great familiarity and much practice. 
The pupils and teacher well earned the hearty 
applause bestowed upon them at the conclusion 
of the exhibition. However there was no ser- 
mon, lecture or address, which is usually regarded 
as a part-of a chapel exercise,—in fact the 
main part at most schools. But suppose 
without any. pre-arrangement Mr. ‘Tate, 
with his “Moses-like beard, or Mr. Dobyns 
with his military mustache and goatee, or 
the smooth-shaven Mr. Driggs had been 
invited to conduct the exercises instead of a 
Morganton teacher with whom the pupils 
were already quite familar, and suppose the 
usual order of the ritual had been confused 
and a short talk added,—then the possibil- 
ities of oral chapel exercises might have 
been seen in a different light. The method 
that is best by every test will satisfy the 
deaf and for addressing assemblies no satis- 
factory substitute for clear, graceful, force- 
ful and expressive signs has been found. 
A good many things are possible which are 
not advisable and oral chapel exercises for 
the deaf is one. 


* 


Speaking of the Morganton convention 
reminds me of an interview I had there with 
Mr. Booth of the Association Review. Mr. 
Booth emphasized the fact that in advocat- 
ing the oral method for schools he was 
not seeking to do away with the use of 
signs by the. deaf after they had left school. 
He expressed his belief that the sign- 
language was a very useful means of giving 
mental, moral and religious instruction to 
the deaf in their after school life and that it 
contributed greatly to the pleasure and 
profit of the deaf in their social intercourse. 
He said, in effect, that the work which the 
missionaries among the deaf were doing 
was very necessary and most praiseworthy 
and he wished it to be well understood that 
while advocating oralism for the schools he 
was not seeking to keep the orally taught 
deaf from coming in contact with the mis- 
sionaries after they had left school. Some 
of the orally taught, he thought, would, of 
course, be lost to the deaf as the result of 
their oral training, but for the many it 
would not be so. and for them churches and 
missions where they could meet for mutual im- 
provement, and where the sign-language was 
used, would be highly beneficial. Mr. Booth 
added that such was his individual position and 
that he was not speaking as a representative of 
the oralists. Frank speaking and good feeling 
characterized the Morganton convention and such 
at expression by a high priest of oralism like 
Mr. Booth will go far towards extending the era 
and area of good feeling between the deaf and the 
advocates of a method on which the deaf do not 
look with most favor, 

* 


That some of the deaf avoid attending services 
conducted in the sign-language may not always 
be due to their having been inoculated with the 
bacilli of oralism. -I was once called to see a 
deaf-mute expressly to be told by him that he 
wanted to go to church forewith (I had never 
known him to attend church before) and requested 
my immediate assistance to that end. I gave 
him the location of the church, the hours of 
services and a cordial invitation to attend, but 
have not seen him since the expiration, ten days 
later, of his jail sentence. 

* 


Mrs. Annetta T. Mills, who has charge of the 
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school for the deaf at Cheefo, China. as yet the 
first and only school for the deaf in the Flowery 
Kingdom, was in the city for a few days in De- 
cember. Although her coming had been expected 
for some time her appointment for meeting the 
deaf was made by telegraph and consequently com- 
paratively few of the deaf residents had the pleas- 
ure of meeting her and of learning ffom herabout 
her interesting work in China. While in the city 
Mrs. Mills addressed a special gathering of the 
deaf at St. Thomas Mission, visited Gallaudet 
School and addressed the pupi’s, and spoke of her 
work at a gathering at the second Presbyterian 
church, Collections for the support of Mrs. Mills’ 
school were taken up at the mission and at Gal- 
laudet School and plans «re an foot to give finan- 
cial assistance to the school annually hereafter. 

Mrs. Mills explained that the school is sup- 
ported by charity and is undenominational. Asits 
benefits depend upon the support given by Chris- 


COURTESY OF ROCHESTER SCHOOL 


MRS. ANNETTA T. MILLS. 


tians generally it should be well remembered by all 
who are able to give any assistance. Mrs. Mills 
personally made a very favorable impression and 
we feel sure that all who have met her will take 
pleasure in aiding her noble work in China. 

* 


A PLAUSIBLE ANSWER. 


Teacher: ‘‘ Why is Africa sometimes called the 
dark continent ?’’ Gallaudet School pupil: ‘‘ Be- 
cause the negroes come from thére.’’ 

* 


To one accustomed to the infinite variety of 
residence architecture as it obtains out West the 
blocks and blocks of compactly built houses, all 
exactly alike and the same on both sides of the 
street, which may be seen-in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, is something of a novelty. While 
‘way down East *’ last summer, I stopped off to 
see the Rev. Mr. Whildin, who lives in the middle 
of a row of such houses and I was curious to know 
how he was able to locate his house without the 
aid ofasteeple, ora wooden Indian, or a locomotive 
headlight, or a Gallaudet Alumni Association 
monogram, or without counting 1017 doors from 
the end of the street, so I asked him how he did it. 
He answered by pointing to a small crack in the 
masonry of the marble steps leading to the front 
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door of his residence—the only crack in the block— 
and my curosity was fully satisfied. I marvelled 
greatly at the cleverness of mine host in locating 
that crack. 

* 

Should Mr. and Mrs. Osear H. Regensburg 
decide to make their home on the Pacific coast, 
as reports say is probable, it will be a distinct loss 
for Illinois and a distinct gain for California. 
Mr. Regensburg has long been actively and effect- 
ively identified with the general forward miove- 
ment of the deaf in his native state and his de- 
parture at this time to reside permanently else- 
where would be inopportune. But whether Mr. 
and Mrs. Regensburg remain in California or re- 
turn, the best wishes of their friends everywhere 


are with them. 
* 


Speaking of Mr. Regensburg reminds us of an 
experience he had while in Paris as a delegate to 
the International Congress for the Deaf 
some years ago. He bore a letter of intro- 
duction from one of his sisters to a lady 
friend residing in Paris and in due time 
made use of it and was most cordially 
received at a palatial Parisian residence. 
Being in France, Mr. Regensburg naturally 
endeavored to carry on conversation in 
French and after wrestling with ‘‘Je suis 
charme de vous voir,’’ ‘‘Comprenez vous ce 
que je dis?’’ J’aimerais de rester, mais il 
me faut aller,’’ he took his departure say- 
ing he would call again before leaving 
Paris. After having made all arrange- 
ments for leaving the city, he went to make 
a farewell call on his sister’s friend and 
was once more graciously received. Re- 
membering the J:ficulties he had with 
F: _uch e*. the oceasion of his former visit, 
due entirely to his own lack of familiarity 
with the language, it occurred to him that 
perhaps the lady could converse in German 
—a language which he knew better than 
French. He was delighted to find that the 
lady was as much at home with German as 
she was with French and so the conversa- 
tion proceeded as best it could with Mr. 
Regensburg’s limited German vocabulary, 
through the mazes of ‘‘Haben Sie vom 
Hause gehort ?’’ ‘‘Wie gefallt Ihnen dieses 
Land ?’’ and so on until it was time to go— 
some thing Mr. Regensburg felt reluctant 
to do, so much had he to say afid so limited 
were his means for saying it. By way of 
apology, he remarked that he wished his 
friend knew English so their conversation 
would have been unhampered. This remark 
caused his friend to smile and her answer 
indicated that she was as much at home in 
English as she was in German or French. 
But Mr. Regensburg had to go and he left 
wondering why he had not tried to converse 
in English when he first called. It might 
be well enough to do as Romans do when in 
Rome, but Rome was not Paris. 

: * 


I notice that Rev. J. H. Clond has come out 
with an open letter in the Dea/-Muies’ Journal 
and Deaf American, calkilated to stir up another 
rumpus. Reminds me of the time way back when 
I was a kid on the old farm. One day I saw a 
pretty little black and white animal run under the 
barn. I thought I would get a long pole and poke 
it up. But just as I was going to do it, dad came 
along and asked me what I was up to. I told him 
that I wanted to poke up the kitty under the barn. 
But dad said, “Sonny, better let kitty alone. 
Taint the kind of kitty that pokes up agreeably.’” 
But a less level-headed man than dad might of let 
me go ahead and poke up “kitty ”’ to the disturb- 
ance of the neighborhood for several days there- 
after.—Ichabod Crane in the Minnesota Campan- 
ion. 


Thank you, Mr. Ichabod. 

I rather thought there was something strange 
about that ‘‘ Kitty.’’ Your timely assistance in 
the proper identification of the varmint is much 
appreciated. 

* 

Mr. W. I. Tilton, of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf at Jacksonville, will give a reading of ‘‘ The 
Tempest’ at St. Thomas Mission, 1210 Locust 
street, on the evening of February 9th. All who 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Tilton on the 
occasion of his former reading of ‘‘ King Lear,’” 
will be glad to see him again. 

* 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clyde S. Jones spent the holidays 
in Omaha, visiting Mrs. Jones’ parents. 

= 

Mr. C. N. Haskins, a former teacher in the 
Columbus and Chicago schools for the deaf, is 
promoting a ‘‘Self-Help University,’’ to be lo- 
cated at Ashdown, Ark., with departments for 
deaf and blind students. The special feature of 
the proposed university is that students may earn 
a living while getting an education and learning 
a trade or business. Mr. Haskins arranged for a 
series of exhibitions in St. Louis in January, con- 
sisting of ‘‘pantomine, song, music, play and 
speech by deaf and blind artists, assisted by other 
specialists.’’ Mr. Clarence J. Selby ‘‘ the blind- 
deaf author and poet ’’ of Chicago was one of Mr. 
Haskins’ attractions. 

*% 

Mrs. Mary Guss had charge of the holiday 
social at St. Thomas’ Mission. The attendance 
was unusually large and all had a lot of good old 
fashioned fun. 


* 


Mrs. J. J. Brown, zee Tallant, has been a 
patient at St. Luke’s hospital. 

Owing to the illness of her pupil, Miss Ivy 
Myers has discontinued her service as governess. 
* 

Miss Annie M. Roper spent the holidays as the 
guest of Mrs. C. E. Comp at Omaha. 

= 

Mr. Howard L. Terry has decided to dispose of 
his farm near Marionville, Mo., and locate some- 
what near St. Louis and civilization. Mrs. 
Terry’s health has been such of late that it was 
necessary for her to spend seme time in a local 
hospital. 

* 

The annual masquerade ball of the St. Louis 
Gallaudet Union at Compton Hall on the evening 
of January 13, was the social event of the winter. 

Miss Clara L. Steidemann was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the function. 

Misses Steidemann, Roper, Molloy and Messrs. 
Burgherr, Rodenberger and Browning had charge 
of the function, The prizes for character and 
comic costumes were awarded to Misses Fadern; 
Susman, Messrs. Roeder and Palacke. 

*% 


The damage case of Miss Louisa Thomas 
against certain of her relatives for illegal confine- 
ment in an insane hospital, is to be tried on 
February 13. J. H. Croup. 


Where Hope Lies Buried. 


# Homing the executive departments at Washing- 
ton are veritable burying grounds for dis- 
appointed hopes and ambitious of men trained for 
eareers in other branches of life is proved by an 
interesting inquiry which was made recently by 
Chief Clerk William H. Bagly, of the pension 
office. 

There are 1,200 clerks in the pension office, and 
Mr. Bagly made a canvass of them for the purpose 
of ascertaining the former occupations of the em- 
ployees. The results are surprising. 

It was found that the registers of clerks con- 
tained the names of nearly 400 men who had pre- 
pared themselves forthe professions of law, medi- 
cine and theology. The graduates in law num- 
bered 267, in medicine too and in theology 20. 
Forty clerks had been authors, 43 were editors and 
publishers, 27 were printers, 151 were newspaper 
correspondents, four were reporters, four were 
proof readers, 33 were magazine writers and one 
confessed to having been a poet. A total of 144 
clerks held diplomas from colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Among the men now passing on war claims who 
formerly held military titles are 1 major-general, 
1 adjutant-general, 5 brigadier-generals 8 colonels, 
7 lieutenant-colonels, 12 majors, 48 captains, 80 
lieutenants and 8 second-lieutenants. The pen- 
sion office force embraces men who formerly 
helped to frame State laws, there being 9 ex- 
members of the House of Representatives of 
various states and 4 ex-State senators on the rolls. 
Eighteen justices of the peace have found resting 
places in the pension office, along with 5 country 
judges, 7 probate judges, 3 police judges and 12 
lawyers.— //linois Advance. (L.) 
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DETROIT DIVISION NO. 2, F. S. D. 


Detroit, Michigan 


First Row. —Wm. Behrendt, J. Gunn, W. E. Sloane, 


F. Allera, J. Ansbrow, Wm. Toegel, C. Pettit 


2nd Row.—G. Engel; JH. Hull, C. M. Sadofsky, J. White, Wm. Cornish, Wm. Rheiner, F .Smith, S. Bullard, A. Gagnier 


3rd]. J. Héllers, E.E./Rosenfield, G.Hansz, P. N. Hellers, Jr., 


Fourth—J. Rutherford. E.. McColl, A. Badowsky, 


ETROIT, MICHIGAN, has‘Division No. 2 of 
D the Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and in its 
possession that city is to be congratulated for 
the Division, although second ‘in number on the 
books of the Society-and secortd in its number of 
members, is ‘‘second’? to none in its progress and 
general American ‘hustle. 
At this writing the Divisionhas on its roster 
forty members, the list of which in the order of 
their length of membership is as follows : 


Peter N. Hellers, Jr. 
John Polk 

Alex McCuaig 

John G. T. Berry 
Bugene McColl 
Stanley Wrobel 
Casimir Sadofsky 
William Behrendt 
E. E. Rosenfield 
D.C. Chapman 
John Hellers James J. Hull 
George Hansz W. E. Sloane 

A. R. Schneider W. C. Cornish 
Sherby Bullard Clarence A. Corey 
Frank Allera William Toegel 
Emanuel Jacobs John White 
Jobn-J. Rutherford John Ansbrow 
Edward Ball John Gunn 
Gustav Engel Albert Badowski 
William Rheiner Charles Petitt 


Rudolph Stark 
Albert Siess 
Frank D. Smith 
Preston Perry 
Peter Polk 

Miles Bassett 
Charles Kellogg 
A. A. Gagnier 

A. W. Grunow 
Norman S. Smith 


It is officered as follows: President, Peter N. 
Hellers ; Vice-President, Rudolph Stark ; Secre- 
tary, Frank Allera; Treasurer, A. W. Grinow ; 
Director, J. J. Rutherford ; Sergeant, John White. 

The Division holds its business meetings and 
social affairs in Prismatic Hall, which is right in 
the down town district of the city and one of 
Detroit’s most convenient and comfortable halls, 
Its regular business meetings are held on the sec- 
ond Saturdays of each month and entertainments 
are given regularly on other dates. Being the only 
organization of the Detroit deaf the Division has 
a clear field for its social affairs—there being no 
competion—and as a result the local funds of the 
Division are in excellent condition. As an enter- 
tainer and host those who attended the convention 
of the Society will testify that the Division is 
‘‘No. 1,’’—even if its number is 2—the pleasant 
times experienced then by the visiting delegates 
being still a pleasing theme for discussion among 
those who were there. 

Most of the members are graduates or former 
pupils of the school at Flint and the real Wol- 
verine public spirit is much in evidence. King 
Edward’s domain is also represented—Canada 
being just across the river—and his subjects are 
among the enthusiastic ones too. The spirit of 
fraternalism is one of Detroit Division’s strong 


A.R. Schneider, D.C. Chapman, R. Stark, E. Ball, P. Polk 
E. M. Jacobs, P. S. Perry, A. Grunow 


points and its work in the interests of the Society 
causes even Chicago to ponder. When one stops 
to think that there are two other Divisions of the 
Society in the same state ( Saginaw and Bay City) 
and that Detroit has not the large deaf population 
which other cities of its size possess, its showing 
is remarkable and altogether praiseworthy as, 
under the plan of districting the state for territory 
of each Division, it has a pretty small field to draw 
upon for non=resident members, having only seven 
of that class of members. 

It is not the intention of this article to describe 
the social affairs given by the Division, they being 
similiar to those of other local organizations of the 
deaf, but from personal observation the writer can 
say none are better managed or productive of 
better results. 

The main object of this Division,—a ‘* branch”’ 
of the Grand Division of the Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf—to quote from the literature of the 
Society ,—is this : 


The 
is two 


All members are insured for an equal amount. 
present death benefit, which cannot be reduced, 
hundred dollars ($200.00), 

Any member in good standing who becomes ill and un- 
able to work, or meets with a disabling accident, may draw 
a sick benefit of five dollars ($5.00) a week, for not more 
than ten (10) weeksin any one year, * 

The feeling of good fellowship among the members is 
very strong. Each member is made to feel that he is one 
of a large and ever-growing family of brothers; that the 
good of one is the good of all. The “fellow feeling’ that 
makes one “wondrous kind” is very strong among the 
members of the “‘F, S. D,”’ 

As its name implies, it is for deaf men only. Itsmembers 
and officers are all deaf. Its objects are wholly in the in- 
terests of the deaf, and persons who can hear are not ad- 


mitted. 
F. P. Greson. 


Procter’s Newark Theatre. 


Fresh from a triumphant engagement of four weeks at 
Proctor’s Theatre in New York, Cliffe Berzac with his 
wonderful ponies and ludicrous unridable donkey, will 
undoubtedly take Newark by storm during the week of 
January 13th, when he heads the all-star vaudeville bill at 
Proctor’s Newark Theatre. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Berzac has the most sensational, laughing animal act 
in vandeville. He keeps his house in toars of laughter 
throughout, and people go again and again on his account. 
Ward & Curran, those natural comedians, present their 
roaring sketch. ‘‘The Terrible Judge,” two of the best 
features of which are the dance of all nations by “Kid” 
Ward (his second time on earth) and the sweet singing of 
Curran. Curran makes several lightning changes, and ap- 
pears in the docket as five different characters and with as 
many dialects. Chester B. Johnson has a thrilling cycling 
specialty ; Tolodo & Price do a remarkable contortion act ; 
Gala & Graff entertain with singing and dancing - Murphy, 
Nichols & Co. have their sketch, ‘‘From Uncle Tom to 
Zaza ;’’ Bailey & Fletcher are colored entertainers, and Tom 
F. Clark is a song and dance artist of no small merit. 


With the Silent Workers 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 
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ERE is a story, while it is not sworn to, still 


has some of the ear-marks of truth. It may 

be just a sort of ‘‘ press-agent "’ story to ad- 
vertise a certain well-known hennery and chicken 
foundry presided over by a fellow deaf man, who 
gave up his place of eminence as an educator of the 
deaf to preside over the destinies of an egg plant. 
[don’t know that egg plant is quite the right word 
for such an enterprise, since it may cause confu- 
sion with a respected article of breakfast food. 

The owner coveted a certain representative of a 
prize fowl of the gentleman variety for his 
‘‘coops ,’’ and at great expense secured the fowl. 
Each afternoon when he went out to survey his 
live-stock, he noticed with surprise that the big 
rooster (who was a pure white fowl), actually 
staggered like a man who has gone beyond his 
capacity. He studied the situation and found that 
the uncertain gait was only apparent in the after- 
noon, and never in the morning. This made him 
sit up and take notice. 

Incidentally he got busy (probably by this time 
having acquired one of Jay Cooke Howard’s little 
gems in the advertising line). Investigation 
showed a curious state of affairs. The prize roos- 
ter actually was a drunkard, and stranger still, was 
his own distiller, for the investigation showed that 
in some unaccountable manner (hereditary per- 
haps) the wise fowl had a habit of getting possesion 
of bits of decayed fruit, apples, pears, watermelon 
rinds, etc., and by leg power moving them near the 
water trough, then pecking holes in said fruit or 
vegetable remnants, it was an easy matter to kick 
water in, and two or three days of sunlight caused 
fermentation and distillation, and the result was 
a sort of brandy that gave Mr. Rooster his daily 
cock tails without paying therefore, and which 
tendered his services practically nil. A drunken 
rooster, too, sets a very pernicious example. His 
owner, by this time, began to worry for fear that 
the rest of the inhabitants of his fowlfarm would 
‘get the habit ,’’ and ruin him, or, perchance, the 
United States Revenue officials might come down 
on him for maintaining an illicit still. 

Just about this time something happened. 

The owner of the plant in one of his morning 
walks happened to lose his college pin. He missed 
it the same day, but could not findit. Herecomes 
the funny part of the story as the after events 
showed. 

The rooster found the pin and swallowed it. 
Just before, he had been industriously pecking at 
some lime thrown into the coop, and the com- 
bination of the gold pin and the lime caused a 
chemical combination in his department of the 
interior that brought about a tremendous charge 
of chloride of gold. From that day on the rooster 
walked the straight and narrow path, and never 
touched liquor again, thanks to the gold cure. 

It certainly is a most remarkable story ! 


In a big city that had its quota of clubs of deaf 
people, one member came across a man who had 
just become deaf. He was twenty-one years old 
when scarlet fever put him in ourclass. Heknew 
nothing of the deaf, their schools, papers, churches, 
clubs etc,, and the manual alphabet and the sign- 
janedage were as pages from the Iliad of Homer to 

nim, 

So when his new found friend took him in tow, 
and explained that he would take him toa certain 
club room, and show him the lovely side of the deaf 
man’s life, he could not wait for the appointed 
night to come, so overjoyful was he of his coming 
new found happiness, and its accompanying alle- 
viation of his deafness. Now it so happened that 
at the time there was a red-hot political cam- 
paign on, and there were slight dissensions in the 
club, that made it an unusually lively place when 
he entered, and was introduced all around. Added 
to his ignorance of the means of interchange of 
opinion, and some of the interchanges were very 
warm on that particular evening, his-eye sight was 
none too good, and the varying expressions on his 
face were a study. If he could have penned the 
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conflicting emotions that he experienced, they 
would make an interesting convention paper. 

He had been in the room but a short time when 
an argument started that looked (or certainly must 
have looked to one who did not understand) that 
there would soon be a pressing demand for am- 
bulances and the police. 

The evening was so full of unexpected surprises 
that the young man has never showed up since, 
and probably never will until he gets a command 
of the language that the deaf use. 

; a 


A number of the 1. p. f. have quoted me as say- 
ing there were no deaf bakers. I did not say that. 
I asked where they were, as a result of the oft-quo- 


THE LATE Mrs. IALLIAN Ross HopGson. 


(Photograph taken from a family group made Oct. ’04 
with Cooper Hewitt light, at the New York 
Camera Club by J. Alexander—Engraved by 
Theo. A. Froehlich.) 


ted statement that this was one of the standard 
trades in which the deaf were instructed. 

But there are deaf bakers, and prosperous ones. 
Rev. J. H. Cloud instances one, and there are others 
brought out as a result of my remarks, and the 
following is not without interest : 


‘The baking business is one well adapted to the 
deaf. It pays well. Yetin the words of Mr. Pach : 
“Where are the deaf bakers ?’’ 

We know of one. His name is Mr. Smith Wil- 
liams and he has been employed as head baker 
and cook at the Alabama School for thirty years or 
more, and so faras we know has given entire satis- 
faction. 

But why is it that the trade of baking has so little 
attraction for the deaf? While some one please 
explain ?— Georgia School Helper. 

Baking is one of the most successful trades taught 
at the Illinois School. The instructor, Mr. Thos. 
J. Cranwill, is a graduate of our school and is an 
expert baker. He is a union man and has worked 
in several different cities in his time. A large 
number of our former pupils learned the trade here 
and are now working at the trade in this and ad- 
joining states. They all belong to the union and 
as a consequence get good pay.—Jilinois Ad- 
vance.” 


x J 
NEW YORK 


The beginning of the New Year witnessed a big 
triumph for the Union League, which celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary at the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera house with an exhibition of moving 
pictures and the usual dancing event. 

There were fully as many hearing as deaf people, 
and there were many unusually elaborate toilettes 
shown by the ladies. 

The Vitagraph Company did not keep faith 
with the League in the matter of showing all new 
pictures, as was promised, for there were two or 
three of the longer ones that brought back mem- 
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ories of the good old summer time, down by 
Coney’s gay isle. 

A souvenir book was issued, which told of the 
rise and progress of the League. It recited the 
deeds of the organization, and was not a bit back- 
ward in recounting, its triumphs. One reference 
to the shortcomings of a member who has been 
dead many years might better have been omitted. 

Financially it was a record breaker, since the 
profits from all sources are, it is reported, over 
five hundred dollars. 

The Union League is a good example of what 
an organization of the deaf can accomplish, and 
the fact that it has weathered all the gales iscom- 
mendable to the several members who have been 
instrumental in building the organization up. It 
has no bosses. It has never had bosses. A few 
members have stood a little further front than the 
rest, but every man had a square deal and a good 
show. 

The offices haven't been held tenaciously by 
any faction or clique, and the younger members 
have been encouraged to ‘‘train’’ for advancement. 

The organization is so solid that each member 
vies to outdo the other in furthering the general 
weal. A single member will sell as high as 
seventy-five dollars worth of tickets for an event, 
and the club rooms are made so inviting besides 
the regular evening gatherings, one nizht each 
week the members gather with their wives, sisters. 
and sweet-hearts and enjoy themselves as one 
large, happy family. 

& 

By the time this is in print, the League of Elect 
Surds will have also entertained with their annual 
reception, a full account of which will be given in 
our next issue. 

The Surds lost their lodge room on January tst., 
because an Insurance Company wanted the quarter 
so badly that they went way over the Surds’ heads 
in rental price. Not being able to find other 
quarters at the time, they have temporarily stored 
their furniture and paraphernelia and are now on 
the lookout for ‘‘ something justas good”’ as they 
had. 

Their annual election took place January 
13th, in the big lodge room in the Picken's Build- 
ing, and nearly all the old officers were re-elected. 

at 

After the Surd’s reception comes the Brooklyn 
boys with their Annual masked ball, which 
always draws a crowd that enjoy themselves to 
the limit. 

a 

On Saturday evening, January 20th, a number 
of deaf workingmen met at the Colonial Hotel 
and laid the foundation for a new social o1ganiza- 
tion. We already have a Lodge on Secret Frater- 
nity lines, the League of Elect Surds. We have 
an Alumni organization, the Union League of 
Deaf-Mutes, of which all the active members are 
graduates of the Lexington Avenue School for the 
Deaf. Then there are the Church organizations, 
the Brooklyn Club and the Hollywood club, which 
are outside the Borough of Manhattan, and anew 
organization styled the Acorn club, of which very 
little is known. 

In the minds of a great number, this left room 
for a Social organization that would admit the deaf 
of all schools, churches, etc., out which would be 
purely a club for the general good of the 
members. It has not decided on a name as yet, 
and temporary officers are serving, but they soon 
hope to be well under way and located in their 
own rooms. Quite a number who do not care for 
secret socities will join this though the only secret 
society hereabout, the League of Elect Surds, is 
not a secret society in the generally accepted sense 
of the word. It-hasa full ritual, all the parapher- 
nelia, ete., but its obligations and oaths could 
consistently be assumed by any one of average 
intelligence. 

In the conduct ofits ritual, and the induction 
and elevation of candidates it is on a par with the 
best of the fraternities, and in this respect the Surds 
have set a pace that will be hard for other similar 
organizations of the deaf to follow. 

ALEX L. PACH. 


Mr. F. J. T. Boal, of Sussex, N. B., Canada, 
has in his possession the largest rock maple leaf 
in Canada. It was picked by him October 17th 
last, and measures 13% by 13% inches. 


Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. ] 
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THE suggestion of the Palmetto 

The Time of Leaf that we do not put our 

Incubation. thoughts on paper until we have 

considered the subject at least two 

weeks may be a most excellent one, but it is not 
exactly feasible with some of us. 


New school buildings for the deaf 
are the order of the day all over 
the country. Among the latest to 
become possessed of a brand new 
plant is the Mississippi Institution, It is ‘the 
finest institution building in the state,’’ and its 
arrangement and equipment are said to be ‘‘ com- 
plete.’’ Itisabit to be wondered at, though, 
that, in extending, the state did not more fully 
meet the demands of the work. With every inch 
of the added space occupied, there are yet on file 
fifty applications which cannot be acted upon 
owing to lack of room. , 


Still too 
Small. 


. 


THERE are few of us in the work 
of educating the deaf who may 
hope to extend the period of our 
usefulness to the half century 
mark ; and yet this has come, during the past year, 
to two of our number. Mr. Charles Grow of 
the Maryland School and Mr. Hiram Phillips of 
Wisconsin have each served fifty years in their 
respective positions, the latter continuing in the 
work. The policeman, the fire-man, the officer 
in the army, or the teacher in the public school 
would long since have been retired on a com- 
petency in the way of a pension. To the teacher 
of the deaf it only remains to become a burden to 
some one else, or to struggle on. 


Long in the 
Harness. 


THE long-continued cataclysm in 

At the Washington school. has, at 
Last. length, resulted in a change. A 
number of new principals have been 

‘fon the way,”’ but it was not until a month ago 
that one got there. Just what the objection to 
Mr. Watson was no one seems to know. The 
local press was a unit in opposition to the change ; 
but it has come, and there is this at least to be 
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said of it, that in Mr. Clark and Mr, Tillinghast 
the Washington and Oregon Schools will find 
gentlemen of the highest character and fitness 
for their respective positions. As for Bro. Wat- 
son, the consciousness of an eighteen year 
incumbency in which he has wrought faithfully 
and well, and with his abilities and the broad and 
bounteous West as his field he will doubtless 
accept the change with complacency, a com- 
placency born of duty well done, and with 
philosophic cheerfulness, a cheerfulness founded 
upon a future full of hope. 


How mucu depends upon 
the attitude of the educator 
of children! No one reads 
human nature as they do, 
and they do not have to leok twice into the face 
of their teacher to know just how much she really 
cares for them; and so the first effort should be 
to get their confidence, their love, their perfect 
trust, to make them to know that their happiness 
is ours, their every interest ours; then we must 
enter into their little lives, learn to see as they 
see, to think as they think, to reason as they 
teason and to desire and feel as they do. It is 
then and only then that we may begin to uplift. 

A New York divine speaking upon the subject 
says: 


The Personality 
of the Teacher. 


‘*Young children are interested in the person- 
ality of the teacher. That is what first binds 
them to the church. And the trained kinder- 
garten teacher, the young woman who has the 
true kindergarten mind, isin my opinion the most 
successful teacher in the infant class, for she 
knows how to win their affection, she channs 
them with her personal interest in their daily 
affairs, she encourages them to tell her all about 
their games, what they do at home, how they 
play, andin this way she represents to them some 
superior person who takes a warm interest in 
their affairs and their little hearts are won. They 
look forward with delight to going to Sunday 
school just to see their teacher and tell her what 
they have done through the week. 

‘‘Long before they can comprehend the value 
of truths taught by precept, whether in the kinder- 
garten or the home, they are unconsciously being 
influenced by the personnel of the man or woman 
of whom they see most. 

‘“‘This may be teacher, mother or elder sister. 
No matter which, if this influence is an attractive 
one, the child’s heart opens toward it, and the 
way is prepared for more vital lessons. 

It is a very little child, indeed, who is too 
young to be susceptible to the attraction of a 
bright smile, a pretty gown, dainty hair, and a 
soft voice. One reason why ‘Teacher’ often 
looms as a goddess in the juvenile mind making 
‘Mother’ a very inconsequential personage in- 
deed, is that ‘Teacher’ represents these glorified 
charms of person, while ‘‘ Mother,’’ alas! fre- 
quently neglects them in the presence of her own, 
reserving her charms for strangers, 

‘‘Every one can look back on his or her own 
childhood and discover for himself that the teach- 
ers whose instructions sank deepest into his mind 
were those whose personality took some hold 
upon them. It may not have been charm of 
appearance. With older children the attraction 
is one of sympathy and interest. 

‘* But to the very little child who cannot reason 
about these things, a sweet and winning aspect 
opens the way to the later sympathy. 

‘‘A teacher or mother or anyone who has to do 
with children should remember these things. 
Careless dress, harshness of voice, indifference to 
person, coldness or hardness are just so many 
stumbling blocks in the paths of little learners, 
to whom the process of learning must be made at- 
tractive, or it becomes a hard task.’’ 


That is also what binds the child to its week- 
day school, and it applies not only to the teacher 
of the infant class, but to the teacher of every 
class from the lowest to the highest grade, Inter- 


ject this personality and let it be the kindest, 
most interested, and most affectionate in the 
world. The education of the child is then half 
accomplished. 


THE Game Commission of a neigh- 
Why Should boring state is complaining that 
They? North Carolina will not, as of yore, 
sell its live birds for purposes of 
propagation. We do not know upon just what 
grounds our tar-heel friends base their refusal, but 
suspect that is on the broad ground of humanity; 
for if there is a living thing in the world that is 
treated with a fiendish cruelty above all things 
else, it is the quail. It no sooner establishes its 
nest than it is despoiled of every egg, and a 
‘“‘snood’’ beside it awaits the pair ‘‘ brought from 
the south for breeding purposes.’ The few that 
escape to flock are relentlessly pursued by pot- 
hunters who ‘‘ground-swipe’’ them from under 
the nose of the pointer, and the last of his race 
gets a charge of number six as he sits in January, 
amidst a waste of snow, under the bit of evergreen 
where he has sought refuge. Perhaps the North 
Carolinian has heard this ‘‘song of the siren” 
before, and has lost interest in the propagation, 
so long vaunted, that does not propagate. 


HARVARD College has at last 
come to our way of thinking and 
abolished the annual ‘‘ rough and 
tumble’’ fights, masquerading as 
foot-ball, that it has been annually having with 
the other large eastern colleges. It is true that 
they have been a source of large revenue, but the 
feelings engendered and the casualties resulting 
have more than counterbalanced this and the wise 
conclusion has been reached that it has no part 
in the educational scheme. 

Who knows now but that there will come a 
time when hazing and the various ‘‘ codes’’ will 
be relegated to the by-gone and barbarous ages, 
and that the modern college and university will 
become places for the culture of the mind and 
body pure and simple and not places from which 
the latter too often goes out a sorry wreck, 


There is 
Hope. 


THE opening number of the 
American Industrial Journal is, at 
length, with us, and it ‘‘ makes 
good.’’ It is full of valuable 
matter, bearing as its name indicates, largely 
upon the industrial work of the deaf, and is inter- 
esting from cover to cover. Typographically it 
is up to a very high standard, its size is ideal, 
and it comes dressed in a coat of grey that has 
just enough ‘‘trimmings’’ on it to make it art- 
istic and attractive. 


Number 
One. 


SPEAKING of sentence building, 

Not a Deaf- even our little ones seldom get so 

mutism, far astray as the boy at Girard 

College, who, in writing a sentence 

on ‘‘delight’’ said: ‘‘A colored woman told her 
son to put out de light.”’ 


Can’t Afford to Be Without it. 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 15, 1906. 
DEAR S1r:—Enclosed please find one dollar 
($1.00) for another two years’ subscription to the 
SILENT WorRKER for our Society. We cannot 
afford to be without the paper. 
N.-J. D2 M.S, 


a 
School ae City 


Mabel Zorn is our last arrival, She talks quite 
a bit. 


Carl Droste says that it is but four months till 
“‘home.’’ 


John Golden has a new trunk of which he is very 
proud. 


Edward Wengzen has been in the Infirmary with 
a lame shoulder for several days. 


Maud Thompson says she has two chums now, 
Vallie Gunn and Muriel Bloodgood. 


Sadie Penrose passed the fourteenth mile-stone 
.on her journey of life a few days ago. 


Mrs, Porter’s mother who has been quite ill for 
the past week is now convalescing. 


To look at our lawns you would think it was 
May rather than Feb., the grass is sprouting so 
nicely. 


Mabel Snowden is the envied possessor of a 
pretty postal-card album, which she already has 
nearly full. 


Flossie Bennett seems to have fared well Christ- 
mas for she was the recipient of presents from her 
school-mates. 


Harry Dixon’ remained at home two whole weeks 
after the Christmas holiday. He had to have a 
tooth filled. 


Gymnasium work was suspended during the 
warm spell and lawn games and recreations were 
substituted. 


Mary Wingler is counting the days until the 4th 
of July. She says she ‘‘likes to shoot the little 
fire-crackers.”’ 


Vallie Gunn, Maude Griffith, Hattie Alexander, 
Minnie Brede and Sadie Penrose form the sturdiest 
quintette in the school. 


The bird games given to the pupils at Christ- 
mas have proven very interesting. They teach 
quite a bit of natural history too. 


How is this for slang, originated by one of our 
small boys: 
‘« Look at his eight-inch smile !"’ 


Donato Limongelli insists on telling that his 
grandmother is a hundred years old and with all 
seriousness says she will never die. 


So inseparable are Frieda Heuser and Cornelia 
DeWitte that it isalmost impossible to even think 
of one without thinking of the other. 


- The January re-union was held on the evening 
of the 20th. It was attended by all the advanced 
pupils and was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


We thought we felt seismic disturbances one 
morning recently but were relieved upon learning 
that Lillie Stassatt had only fallen in chapel. 


_ Frank Penrose and Ida Keator have the whoop- 
ing cough and both have gone home to get the 
pure air of the country during its continuance. 


Talk about ‘‘Teddy’s’’ handshaking! Our 
superintendent was kept busy the first week of 
school shaking hands with pupils, their parents 
and friends. 


First night of chapel duty this year the chil- 
dren took a literary turn, for they either wrote 
letters or diaries, read, or looked at the funny 
newspapers. 


Alfred Shaw was given a pair of skates for 
Christmas and as this made two pairs for him, he 
gave one of them to Eddie Edwards. Generosity 
is a good trait. 

The children have quickly learned the appli- 
cation of ‘‘ buttin’’ and they make free use of the 


term whenever a party has joined in without 
solicitation, 
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Sadie Daly and Mrs. Carty made us a short call 
January oth. It had been some time since Sadie 
left us and we were very glad to see her. 


The basket-ball team that was booked to meet 
our boys on Monday night did not materialize 
and a game between picked fives from our school 
was substituted. 


The skating season this winter has been the 
briefest on record. We have managed, however, 
to get in two ‘‘ carnivals,’’ finding the ice quite 
good on both occasions. 


An epidemic of ‘‘ pink-eye,’' has been going the 
rounds during the past month, and a dozen of our 
children have had more or less of it. Happily it 
has now all disappeared. 


Dawes Sutton is mourning the loss of a dear 
little playmate of his. His sister writes that the 
little boy had diphtheria. ’ Tis sad to be parted 
from those whom we love. 


Baby Harrison sometimes falls far short of the 
decorum that should prevail at the chapel service, 
and does not hesitate, when the spirit moves him, 
even to saunter over and sit with the girls. 


Marie Sieben. forsook her dignity, one day last 
week, long enough to fall down stairs, over in the 
Industrial Building, but Marie is too good an 
athlete to be hurt by a little thing like that. 


The children returning from their vacation seem 
very eager to begin their studies. The five suc- 
ceeding months mean uninterrupted work. We 
hope they will feel as chipper at the end of the 
term. 


There is an owl that has been making his home 
in one of our trees and the other day he kindly 
allowed Mr. Porter to take a picture of him. 
‘« Towhit,’’ towhoo, could not see what he was up 
against. 


Joseph Adlon is the embodiment of industry. 
He is a good artist, a great reader, and a skilled 
pyrographist, and these in conneetion with his 
studies and his trade leave him with few idle 
moments. 


‘< Procrastination is the thief of time?’’ which 
Minnie Brede and Allie Leary came very near 
finding out to their sorrow as the train does not 
brook delay. Happily they caught the train but 
it was by a scratch, 

What is this this we hear? Bennie Abraham 
wept afew tears the first night he came back. 
This is unusual for him, for he has been with us 
several years and never heretofore showed any 
signs of homesickness. 


Mr. Newcomb has re-painted, re-glazed and 
cleaned the pretty lamps in front of the Infirmary 
and Mr. McLaughlin has put new doors in them. 
They are greatly improved and add much to the 
beauty of the building. 


One of the teachers showed a pomegranate to her 
class and knowing it was unlikely that they had 
ever seen one before, had them guess what it was. 
These were some of the guesses: a bump, a star- 
apple, an onion, and an orange. 


Little Master Silas Pearsall made his initial bow 
to school-life on the 25th. He is quite familiar 
with his new surroundings and well acquainted 
with his school-mates already, and appears to be 
feeling very much at home. 


Clara Breese gave a pin-cushion to Minnie Brede. 
To all appearances it looked like a dressed up doll, 
but upon closer examination only the head had 
any resemblance to a doll. However, Minnie 
hates to be sticking pins into it. 


The current news notes on Tuesday mornings 
are being used by some of the teachers as exercises. 
As they. have been carefully explained by Mr. Wal- 
ker, an ability to use the words and expressions 
contained in them is readily given. 


The tie of affection was evidently too strong for 
some of the younger ones to leave home without 
the companionship of their dollies. If the school 
attendance is on that account larger than usual it 
can be cared for without extra effort. 
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Alfred Baimlin must anticipate a cold and snowy 
winter, for he sent a list of what he wanted to his 
people which included among other things a pair 
of skates, snow-shoes and a toboggan. 


Frank Parella boasts of being the only in one of 
the school that saw the New Year come, in New 
York. Also that he carried a horn and added to 
the din and confusion of that great metropolis 
that night. Nothing like being wide awake. 


Our children are never behind the times in 
adopting any of the fads. Dawes Sutton was 
sent a postal card album and as he had been saving 
his cards, his book shows an interesting col- 
lection. Young America is generally found in 
the band-wagon. 


Mabel, Annie, Mary, Adela, Nellie and Teat- 
sche had a game of ‘‘Goat’’ the other day. 
Mabel wasthe goat. Shesaid that goats were very 
fond of candy, and in order to play the game right 
they would have to give her a whole lot of good 
things. Was n't she cute? 


Theré is an abundance of Tom Pinches in the 
school whenever Otto Harrison appeares, for the 
boys are ever eager to assist and care for him and 
in many cases the boys may be seen leading him 
around by the hand. Itis no wonder, for to see 
little Otto is to love him. 


Edna VanWagoner in her merry making re- 
membered Mary Somers whom she sent a pretty 
waist. Mary had an invitation to spend the Holi- 
days with Annie Mayer. Mary never loses an 
opportunity to make herself agreeable and as a 
result she has hosts of friends. 


Teatsche Elzinga is deft with the needle for one 
of her age. She made a pair of gloves for her 
younger brother, having for a copy a pair of her 
father’s. Blood will tell and Teatsche is develop- 
ing some of that Dutch thrift which her mother 
brought over to this country, 


Antonio Petoio with three others looked up all 
their school-mates that reside in Newark. From 
all reports they had no difficulty in locating their 
friends and as the list was a long one they must 
have used up all of their Christmas vacation mak- 
ing calls. Thenext census taker might be glad 
to have their aid. 


Having entered upon the year 1906 we are.again 
prepared to enter upon our duties and in the 
words of the poet, 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a-heart for any fate: 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


The Penroses returning from their vacation re- 
minded us of newly arrived emigrants loaded down 
with numerous boxes and packages. It is an 
open secret that these packages contained a well 
filled wardrobe, the styles and fashion-book cuts 
of which we shall soon have the pleasure of criti- 
cizing. 


The twenty-second of January was a most re- 
markable day with us. We sat with our windows 
all up, wandered around in our shirt-sleeves, 
played ball, hop-scotch and tag, sat on the grass, 
and spent our leisure hours much as we would 
spend them in June. In point of fact it was to all 
appearances a June day. 


Mr. Walker has been compared to the Pied 
Piper; he is so often seen out walking with the 
children. Onhis last trip he could only take a few 
and those theones who could best stand a long trip. 
There were about seven in the party. They took 
the car to Yardville then walked home. The 
pedestrains were seen in the chapel that same 
evening and looked as chipper as you please. 


A new innovation in the way of correspondence 
between the children of the school was conducted 
among themselves during the Holiday, so that 
they kept in touch with each other throughout 
the state of New Jersey. Nellie Tice living in 
Rahway knew what was happening in Tuckahoe, 
and vice versa. Early proclivities in that direc- 
tion is an excellent thing to encourage. 


SO 
| All Over the State | 
ie ee 


Trenton.—Mrs. George T. Sanders.came up from 
Philadelphia recently for a little visit with the 
Porters and the Lloyds, and incidentally to 
transact a little business. She was accompained 
by her youngest daughter Margaret, a very 
sweet and nice mannered child of ten. 


Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Stephenson and little 
‘Josie’? went to South Jersey for a few days visit 
with the latter’s relatives during the Christmas 
holidays. 


Mrs. Eva Carty and Miss Sadie Daly, of 
Camden, were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bowker 
during the holidays. 


During the holidays Messrs. Lloyd, Stephenson 
and Porter treated their wives to a dinner that 
was as novel as it was good. It was planned, 
cooked and served entirely by themselves, 
without feminine aid. Following is the 


MENU 


Rots Yes 
(a la Reubenstein) 


Cloth Barm 
(a la Idoydovitchoff) 


Skate de Portersteinitch 


Pomunes de terre Pois Pain 
: Mariners Noix Batons 
Eau froid Cafe The 


Apium gtaveolens Vaccinium 


Fromage 


A certain graduate of the Mt. Airy school, whose 
name could not be obtained, was in town not long 
ago, selling pictures at three for a quarter, which 
were readily bought up by people to whom they 
were offered. 


There was an unusually large attendance of the 
deaf at Christ church on the r4th ult., when Rev. 
Mr. Dantzer gave his usual monthly service. 
Among the new faces seen on this occasion, 
were: Mr. Goelitz, Mr. Craig and Mr. Weiss. 
There are doubtless others who will be gathered 
within the fold later on. Rev. Mr. Dantzer’s 
sermons are usually very instructive and interest- 
ing. 

Among Mrs. Bowker’s Christmas presents was 
a barrel of oysters from her brother in South 
Jersey. These she gladly ‘divided among her 
Trenton friends and those who received the bi- 
valves were greatly pleased. 
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MISS LOUSIA GEIGER 


Miss Geiger, now spending the winter in Phila- 
delphia, is one of Trenton’s most accomplished 
deafladies. Besides being expert with the needle, 
she is an excellent cook and housekeeper. 


dersey City.—Mr. Charles T. Hummer of this 
city, has perhaps the best remunerative position 
of any other deaf person in the State. Sometimes 
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he makes as high as forty dollars a week at his 
trade as printer. He got his start in the printing 
office of the New Jersey school. 


Scotch Plains.—The engagement of Mrs. 
William Coombs to Mr. James Deegan is an- 


_nounced to take place in the near future. 


A Big Gift from Dr. Bell 


At a meeting of the directors of the American 
Association for Promotion of Speech to the Deaf, 
January sth last, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
announced his gift of property, stocks and bonds 
aggregating $75,000, to the association. The 
property consists of the fine house of his father, 
the late Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, at the 
southeast corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Volta 
Place, formerly Q Street. It is right opposite the 
famous Volta building and a stone’s throw from 
the Convent of the Visitation, the noted George- 
town institution for young ladies. This gift, Dr. 
Bell explained was intended as a memorial to his 
honored father, the late Prof. Alexander Melville 
Bell, who was the inventor of visible speech. 
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DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Superintendent Currier Goes to South- 
ern California. 


Mr. E. H. Currier, Superintendent of the ‘‘Fan- 
wood’’ (N. Y.) School has gone to Southern Cali- 
fornia, on a three-months’ leave of absence for the 
benefit of his health. 


PUNKIN PIE. 


Tell me not, when dry leaves rumble, 
“Life is an empty dream,” 

For a man’s a dolt to grumble 
While of pies Fall brings the cream ! 


“Life is real ! Life is earnest !’’ 
If the pantry be its goal, 

Hither often man returneth 
Howe’er weary be his sole / 


Not for bread and not for butter 
Does he hither wend his way, 

But for pie—Just hear him, mutter 
‘This is ‘ Biddy’s’ baking day.” 


Lives of good cooks all remind us’ 
They can make our lives sublime 

If departing just behind them 
Stand a row of pies in line. 


Pies that some poor famished brother 
Wandering o’er life’s empty main 
Eating first one then another 
Chant aloud poor “‘ Biddy’s’’ fame. 


“Biddy” dear fly round! Be doing! 
Bake pies early, bake pies late, 

Keep on rolling, keep on stewing, 
Heap with pie each empty plate ! 


GERTRUDE M. DOWNEY. 
LANCASTER, Dec., 1905. 


Typical Children of 
eaf Parents. 
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ALFRED HERMAN SCHROEDER 


The subject of this sketch, Master Alfred Her- 
man Schroeder, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anton Schroeder, of St. Paul, Minnesota. He 
was born on June 6th, 1901. 

He is a sturdy, self-reliant little man in posses- 
sion of all his faculties, upon whom the mantle 
of his father’s inventive genius bids fair to 
descend. 

He relates through the medium of signs in the 
most graphic manner, not without its humorous 
side, any passing event of the day, which his 
keen ear and ready tongue are always sure to 
bring up. May he always be as helpful and 
devoted to his fond parents as he is now, and 
may the future have all good things in store for 
him. 


ODE TO THE “ M. L. S. C.” 


There’s four young ladies—I’ll not say just who, 
Have proven stoutly what the deaf can do : 

Have brought much comfort to the infirm deaf— 
This sewing circle call’d ‘‘’The Maple Leaf.” 

No joyous sounds their ears have ever heard, 
Mute are their lips—they whisper no sweet word ; 
But their sweet hearts—O so warm and tender— 
Do overflow with love’s transient splendor 

That they may cheer the infirm and old age, 
(Can’t do them justice, for I’m not a sage ). 


They work for love, and not for sordid gold, 

‘Through heat of summer and not bleak winter’s cold > 
Their nimble fingers do so swiftly fly, . 

As they their needles do so deftly ply, 

And quickly they some useful garment make 

And speed it onward, “‘all for love’s sweet sake.”’ 

And may they ever during their spare time, 

Keep moving onward this grand work, sublime. 

And when their bodies sleep beneath the sod 

Their souls will surely be above with Gad! 


D. H. Trpron. 


Miss Hamilton Sails for Nassau. 


Miss Hattie E. Hamilton whom many deaf- 
mutes in New York State will doubtless remember 
with gratitude as being a teacher of great ability, 
in both the Fanwood and Rochester, N. Y., schools, 
sailed recently for Nassau, Bahama Islands, for a 
stay of six weeks. The trip was made necessary 
on account of her health. 


London, Ont., Canada. 


Mr. H. W. Gould, Jr., attended the Bible 
Conference of the Deaf in Toronto on the 30th of 
December last. It wasavery successful affair, one 
hundred and fifty deaf-mutes being in attendance. 

Mr. T. Fraser preached to the deaf here at the 
Y. M. C. A. on January 28th. 

Mr. Harper Conan has accepted a position in 
the Post Office here. He is a graduate of Gallau- 
det College. 


Pennsylvania, 


gk. PACH’S little article in the last number 
M of the SILENT ‘WORKER in regard to the 
use of the terms ‘‘deaf and dunib’’-and 
<+deaf-mutes,’’ reminds me of a recent suggestion 
made to me of the advisability of substituting the 
term ‘‘deaf-mutes’’ in place of the other term 


««deaf.’’ It being alleged that the former term 
is a more descriptive one, fully fits the majority 
of us; is the term used most largely by the hear- 
ing public, that we should ‘not be ashamed to be 
properly labelled, as it were, and that the term in 
any event is not offensive. But like Mr. Pach I 
cannot become reconciled to restoring this term to 
the usage it had among us yearsago. Weare 
now becoming accustomed to having the titles of 
our Institutions changed to ‘Schools for the 
Deaf.’’ -We-also have our papers ‘‘ for the Deaf,’’ 
«< Conferences on Church Work among the Deaf,’’ 
««Commissions on Church Work among the 
Deaf,’’ ‘‘ Associations for the Deaf,’’ etc., etc. 
There are many of the older organizations named 
as ‘‘for the Deaf and Dumb,’’ or ‘‘for Deaf- 
Mutes,’’ which cannot very easily be changed 
because of long usage and necessity of going 
through much legal expense for changes in in- 
corporation papers, ete. But for such as are al- 
ready correctly styled to go back to the old ways, 
would be like taking backward steps. It does 
not fit most of us, nor does it seem proper to 
apply to any one deficiencies which result from 
another and greater deficiency. Because muteism 
or semi-muteism so often occurs where one is deaf, 
there is no reason why all deaf persons should be 
termed deaf-mutes. Deaf people are, because of 
their inability to hear sound, apt to be either 
mute or partially so, but because they do not 
articulate so much as the normal person, they are 
also said to have weak lungs and are therefore 
subject to lung troubles and consumption. 
Should we, therefore, term them ‘deaf, dumb 
and weak lunged?’’ Blindness results in help- 
lessness, inability to read ordinary printed matter, 
should we therefore call these unfortunates 
“blind, helpless, ete.?”’ 

This tendency in some quarters to go into too 
much detail in describing a person’s deficiencies 
often gives pain, although unintentionally. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine who, besides 
being deaf, was also blind in one eye, received a 
curious letter from an old schoolmate. His 
hame and city were given on the envelope all 
tight, but as his street address was not known, 
these words were added in parenthesis in the low: 
left hand corner of the envelope, ‘‘ one eyed deaf- 
mute.’’ The feelings of the recipient of the letter 
may be imagined and yet the description fitted 
him exactly and was added with the idea of assist- 
ing the Postal authorities to identify the person 
addressed. 


The Fair in aid of the Repair and Improvement 
Fund of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf held Dec. 
7th, 8th and gth last, was very successful, even 
more so than many of us had dared to hope for. 

The Committee having the affair in hand was 
‘composed of the following ladies: Mrs. M. J. 
Syle, Mrs. Geo. T. Sanders, Mrs. E. E. Roop, 
Miss Gertrude Parker, and Miss Dora Kintzel. 

These were ably assisted by many volunteers, 
whom it is almost impossible to name, there being 
‘somany. But as far as I can recollect the follow- 
amg assisted : At the Fancy Article Booths : Messrs. 
Geo. W. Campbell, W. F. Durian, and W. H. 
Lipsett, and Misses Cora Ford, Eliza Loughridge, 
Dolly Shaffer, Emily Hamilton. 

Toilet Article Booth; Mrs, C, O. Dantzer, Miss 
Frances Stuckert and Albert Roop. 

Candy Booth: Miss Taylor. 

Refreshments : Miss Mary A. Rocap and J. R. 
Lewis and Mr. Henry Smith. 

Goose Pond :—Misses Dorothy and Margaret 
Sanders and Masters Orvis and Fred Dantzer with 
Miss Kate Keen in charge. 

oving Pictures ; — Orvis Dantzer, assisted by 
Joseph Lipsett. 
The ladies also had the assistance of Messts. W. 
Hi. Lipsett, Charles Yoder, John Luke and others 
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whose names escape me. And nearly every one 
in the congregation assisted by making and donat- 
ing articles and by purchasing things at the far. 
On the last day, Mr. R. M. Ziegler assisted by 
auctioning off in a lively manner many of the left 
overs. 

One and all should congratulate themselves on 
the’successful outcome of their undertaking. 

A-very pleasant gathering was that of the fourth 
year dinner of the Gallaudet Club, commemorat- 
ing the 118th anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet at Mosebach’s Terrace Garden, 
1643 North Broad street, on Saturday evening, 
December 16th. The menu is considered to have 
exceeded in quality all past dinners. 
also a. goodly attendance of. members and guests 
and the toasts were all well made. The guests of 
honor were Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mr. Edmund 
Booth and Mr..John P. Walker. The latter, how- 
ever, because of a pressing engagement cotld not 
be present. 


Mrs. Francis L. Detweiler, zee Mary Renner, 
who was educated at the Broad and Pine St. 
School, died suddenly on the evening of December 
14th last while preparing supper.. Her funeral was 
held from her late home on N. Jessup street, on 
the Sunday following her death, viz: December 
17th. Interment at Quakertown. She leaves a 
husband and three children. 


Christmas has come and gone and Santa Claus 
has apparently remembered most every body in 
the silent community. Those who were over- 
looked at home were remembered at the festival 
held at All Souls’ Church on the evening of Dec. 
26th. ..Every one of the 150 or so who attended 
the festival, received from Santa Claus a box of 
candy and some useful article, such as a pair of 
mittens, a handerchief or a pair of stockings. 
The little ones received toys. As usual we are 
indebted to the ladies of Holy Trinity Church for 
remembering us with all the good things that go 
to make up the life of the festival. 


On the evening of Dec. 30th, the Clerc Literary 
Association gave a moving picture entertainment 
at Harrison Hall, corner 8th and Spring Garden 
streets. Nearly 200 attended, and helped swell 
the Fund for the uses of the Society. The Pictures 
were all clear and good, but there was a feeling 
that too few pictures were shown. Still all enjoyed 
themselves and the committee in charge, Messrs. 
Charles M. Pennell, W. H. Lipsett, Howard 
Arnold, John Roach and Elmer Scott, deserve 
credit for the enjoyable evening provided. 


Bishop Coleman gave a very pleasant reception 
to the deaf of Wilmington at the See House, 
Bishopstead, Wilmington, Del., on the evening of 
January 2nd. Rev. and Mrs. Dantzer, Mrs. Syle 
and Miss Gertrude Parker, of Philadelphia, went 
out to assist the Bishop in entertaining the local 
deaf. Rev. Dr. Wells of St. Andrew’s, Wilming- 
ton, and Archdeacon and Mrs, Hall were also 
present. The Bishop proved a very able enter- 
tainer. Over 2,000 postals, gathered in his recent 
travels through the Holy Land, were shown, also 
various articles of personal adornment, trinkets, 
bric-a-brac, etc. Prizes were awarded for correctly 
solving several very ingenious questions, among 
which were: (1) the height of a plug-hat, (2) 
number of grains on a given ear of corn, (3) 
correct Roman numerals as given on the dial of 
a clock or watch, (4) number of leaves on the 
wreath held by the eagle on a 25¢t silver piece— 


etc., etc. 
*. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6, 1906. 


Proctdér’s Troy Theatre. 


Having completed a globe-girding tour, Paul Cinquevalli, 
the world-famed master of the art of juggling, will head 
the bill at Proctor’s Griswold during the week of January 
15th. Cinquevalli is the orginator of nearly all the more 
delicate tricks and stands absolutely alone for daring and 
finesse. What others dare not attempt, or attempting, fail 
to accomplish, Cinquevalli findssimple. Hines & Reming- 
ton have a sketch of more than ordinary merit ; Delmore 
& Oneida have an aerial acrobatic specialty ; Emerson & 
Onega, German comedians ; Cecelia Weston, in musical 
imitations ; Ritchie & Frances, colored entertainers ; May 
Lean and her pets, and the Trillers ; makers of rag pictures, 
complete the all-star offering. 


There was’ 


ALLAUDET DAY, the 
name most appropriately 
given to the date, December 
toth, was fittingly observed 
in many States throughout the 


East and West. But in look- 
ing over the reports of affairs held in honor of the 
birthday anniversary of this celebrated man— 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet—one is almost led to 
believe that only graduates and ex-students of 
Gallaudet College are competent to attend and 
address these gatherings, and in the wild scram- 
ble of a few ‘‘ greater’ lights to shine with extra 
lustre on these annual occasions, the ‘‘common 
herd"’ are lost sight of entirely, while those of 
lesser prominence sit on chairs kicking their heels 
in a vain wait for the ‘‘annual exhorters’’ to finish 
their ‘‘little’’ and oftentimes mouldy essays in 
‘“honor’’ of Gallaudet: But it is pretty safe to 
say that the ‘‘commion herd’’ appreciated more 
deeply the labors of Gallaudet in their behalf, than 
do very many who say one thing on this day, 
while on the other 364 days, have as much use 
for examples of the after-work of Gallaudet as they 
have for diamonds on their breakfast table. 

For example—some of the prominent men who 
address many of these Gallaudet Day celebrations, 
and who were most enthusiastic in praising the 
good work done in the past, are generally found 
behind the curtain decrying the use of the sign- 
language on all other days. They stand up before 
an assembly, or a banquet, speaking ‘‘eloquently’’ 
and gracefully in the sign-language, while behind 
their backs is concealed the dagger with which they 
stab and mutilate that very same language of 
signs when once they are ‘‘ out of sight, out of 
hearing.’’ The pity of it is that the deaf of some 
sections of the country do not know who are their 
true friends and who are their enemies; and it 
must needs be that they learn to distinguish be- 
tween the two when it is too late, and the mis- 
chief has been done. In this connection I have 
put my thoughts in verse, which I opine cover 
the situation, and which were inspired after read- 
ing Eugene Field’s ‘‘Little Boy Blue.’’ 


There was a time when signs were new, 
And their object was wondrous fair— 

The time when our great benefactors 
Invented and put them there. 

The beautiful ss gem may be gathering dust, 
But sturdy and stanch they stand; 

And their opponents may grow red with rust 
Aholding muskets of doom in hand. 


True to the first great inventors they stand, 
Each sign in its rightful place, j 

Awaiting the imitation of some new little hand, 
The smile of some dear little face. 

And the children wonder, as understanding comes, 
What was the good man’s name— 

Who dreamed of these beautiful God-given signs, 
And handed them down to fame. 


The little deaf boy, and the little deaf girl, 
Stood in the good man’s home, 

Pleading in signs with a child-like love, 
For the story of God on his throne. 

Yet, there are some who’d deny them this, 
Because they’ve doomed the signs, ; 

But the Father in Heaven Who sees all things, 
Looks down with eyes benign. 

* x * -% * 


Oh, many a year have the good men stood, 
In their heavenly home so bright, 

And watched from the sky with eyes serene, 
With hearts fortruth and light. = 

They wound their lives round deaf-mutes’ lives, 
They held them dearer than their own;— 

Lo! Signs do not die with those Who've gone, 
E’en tho’ we’re left stunned, stricken, and alone! 


R. BR. MAYNARD. 


All-star Sunday concerts are held at 2and 8 p.m. at all 
of F. F. Proctor’s New York theatres. 


Seats are reserved at all the Proctor theatres, both after- 
noon and evening. Patrons may have these tickets mailed 
to them upon sending check or money order, or they will 
be held in reserve atthe box office until the performance 

equired. Telephone communication will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. Seats for the four New York houses 
are on sale at all principal hotels and news-stands. 


HE ‘‘talk of the town ’’ just now is the pro- 
gress being made by Chicago Division of the 


Fraternal Society of the Deaf. It has even 
surprised the most sanguine of the division mem- 
bers to see the way it has grown since July. At 
its last regular meeting eleven candidates for mem- 
bership were admitted and a special meeting of 
the division was held December 23 to initiate the 
eleven. These new members bring the total mem- 
bership of the division up to 101—and it is still 
growing, not a meeting taking place without new 
applications being in evidence. That there is all 
confidence in those at the helm of the society such 
growth is the best of proof. 


Following on the heels of this passing by the 
Division its first century-mark came a plan to have 
some sort of a celebration and the suggestion of 
Detroit brethren that a banquet would be the right 
thing was taken up and a committee appointed to 
arrange forit. Saturday evening, December 30th, 
over one hundred plates were spoken for and at 
g o'clock the party sat down to the board. The 
Roanoke at the Windsor-Clifton hotel was the 
scene and the following the ; 


MENU 


Blue Points 


Consomme with Rice 


Gherkins 


Filet of Halibut, au Gratin 


Potatoes Natural 


Roast Tenderloin of Beef, Demi Glace 


Browned Potatoes Green Peas 


Bread Pudding, a la Mode 


Cream Cheese Crackers 


Coffee 


After partaking of this part of the celebration 
and having their photo taken the dishes were 
cleared away and the following toasts and re- 
sponses were given, Mr, Gibson acting as toast 
master : 


Greeting—-‘‘ Bow Wow’’....5-..0655 seceees John H. Geary 
Ee MITE dd ida) e said 0lee arses re .-Charles W. Kessler 
The Grand Division.... ..Jacob J. Kleinhans 
Our Guests.......... . August R. Schneider 
Brother Divisions... 06. vere viveesiesewe Charles E. Itskin 


Looking Backward..........0e sees Washington Barrow 
Looking Forward i5's0csceneaeaaaivs cies G. A. Christenson 
The Frats’ Stronghold— Chicago ....... -.. Frank Spears 
The Acorn Club—Watch Us Grow........--- John P. Dahl 
Brothers Everywhere.........ce0-eeereees John Schorr 
RY “GUE 6 civ stein taees ae x oseen'ainess Ernest Reineke 
LQOL VS 1905. «sevesceecrsesegsdceveeerceevs Oscar Pearson 
Impromptu 


A.R. Schneider, of Detroit, responded to ‘‘ Our 
Guests”? and he, being the ‘‘ original banquet- 
idea man,’’ made a hit with his congratulatory 
speech. Miss Frieda Bauman was prevailed upon 
to render Yankee Doodle, to show that the “ Sis- 
ters’’ were not barred out entirely, winding up 
one of the most enjoyable of evenings. 


The Acorn club is the newest organization of 
the Chicago deaf. It was launched this month 
and starts out with the new year. It will have 
the same objects and aims possessed by other 
clubs of its kind, but its membership will be 
limited to members of the Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf in Chicago. 


The Lit of the Pas-a-Pas club was unable to 
hold its annual election of officers December 30, 
as there was not a quorum present. However, 
an impromptu program was gone through with 
and the absentees only missed several more good 
things. ‘The new officers will be elected at the 
January meeting. 


Several people here have the ‘‘Home Fund”’ 
troubling them greatly and are in a hurry to get 
the various local organizations to ‘‘ consolidate ’’ 
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and give a picnic or something else for the bene- 
fit of the home fund. Individual subscriptions 
are also being solicited and, generally, there is a 
great hustling in Chicago’s usual get-up-and-go 
style. This is all right and proper I suppose, but 
enquiries are being made why Illinois must have 
a home, and why, if she must, her neighboring 
and sister states, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, could not have 
been induced to join in asort of inter-state pro- 
ject to the ultimate saving of some of the hard- 
earned money of citizens of each. A national 
home (which would be the best of all), or one sup- 
ported by several states, can be established and 
run much cheaper than one intended for and to be 
supported by a comparative small percentage of 
the deaf population. See how long Ohio and 
Pennsylvania were about the establishing of their 
homes and see the constant struggle the deaf of 
those states (no less praise to them ! ) are obliged 
to make to keep things going. 

On the other hand, see (dream it if you wish ) 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, - Michigan, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and perhaps Kentucky 
and other neighboring states, get together and 
start things,—or even a smaller number of the 
states mentioned—decide upon a site centrally 
located, have their respective state or alumni 
associations take charge of things, and I'll be 
willing to wager the individual deaf citizens of 
the states in question will not have to figure 
“saving the home’’ among their other living 
expenses, at least to the extent Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania do. I have no data concerning the 
New England home, but I understand there is one 
which is on the above plan, and that it is getting 
along all right. 

Any how, I have said what I think and, the 
powers that be are welcome to any ideas they. 
can gain therefrom. 


The Caney Colony of the Deaf idea is getting a 
good deal of advertising, and, incidentally, some 
roasting, but like all good things it has to have 
some people knock it a little. It is queer that the 
knockers are the ones who should be at the head 
of the colony if it were established—the educated 
deaf. In this case, however, these educated ones 
are only viewing things from their own stand- 
point, They are teachers at the various schools 
and have their own circle of life wherein they 
move, (everything lovely and one long summer 
day) and are not the exact parties to sit in judg- 
ment as to what is good for the deaf artisans, 
farmers, business men, etc., who are interested in 
the colony idea and who would back it up, nor to 
say in theory what would and what wouldn’t go. 
People casting the cold water of ridicule on the 
idea are engaged in but petty business. Is it not 
but natural for a deaf man, or woman, to long to 
be where he, or she, could talk to everybody and 
have everybody able to talk to him, or her—zwhat 
are the state schools but colonies of the deaf on small 
scales? And the deaf teachers, these wise ones 
who are laughing down the colony idea—what 
would they do were they all suddenly deprived of 
the associations they are enjoying in their own 
‘‘eolonies?’’ The ‘‘ fear’’ that the colony would 
peter out through lack of deaf people, the children 
being hearing ones, is not worth bothering about. 
In other parts of this big country of ours there 
are people being born deaf and losing their hear- 
ing right along and in time they would ‘get to 
Caney’’ some way orother. The hearing children 
might and might not leave home. In some cases 
parental love would hold them, in others, of 
course, that longing for the ‘‘ music’’ not had in 
the household of a deaf couple, and what the 
daughter of a deaf couple lately described as ‘‘tir- 
ing of deaf-mutes for breakfast, d.m. for dinner 
and d.m. for supper,’’ might lead to their ulti- 
mately leaving the nest,as all young birds do soon- 
er or later. The colony, if itis ever established— 
and it is perfectly feasible—will be started and 
kept going by the muscle and brawn and the 
pioneer spirit of the deaf from the country, not by 
those of New York, Chicago or St. Louis, nor by 
those of the institution towns. Most of the 
adverse comment on the colony has been on the 
idea that it would have to be self-perpetuating. 
This is wrong altogether ; ‘‘ immigration’? would 
be the strongest source of the colony’s population 
supply. 

F. P. GIBson. 


South Australian Deaf and Dumb 
Mission. 


ga fourteenth annual meeting of the South: 

Australian Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission 
and Angas Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes- 
was held at the institute, Wright street, Adelaide, 
on Friday evening, when His Excellency the 
Governor (Sir George Le Hunte) presided over a 
large attandance. 

Rev. J. Robertson, M.A., referred to the num- 
ber of benevolent institutions in Adelaide. It was 
a splendid testimony to the value of the work 
done by the church that their capital, which was 
often called the City of Churches, had also earned 
the right to the title ‘‘ City of Charities.’’ The 
Deaf and Dumb Mission was a magnificent 
example of an institution which existed in order 
to help people to help themselves. It was a mat- 
ter for congratulation that the year had closed 
without debt. This was due in large measure to 
the indefatigable efforts of the superintendent of 
the Brighton Home (Mr. S. Johnson), Last year 
had closed with a deficit of £418, whereas they 
now had acredit balance of £26. 

The Rev. W. G. Marsh, remarked that he had 
seldom seen a happier or more cultred lot of peo- 
ple than those who were assisted by the mission. 

His Excellency said he had been no stranger to 
the younger generation of deaf and dumb and 
blind in South Australia, and now he had extend- 
ed his circle of acquaintances. He would never 
forget his visit to the intsitute the other night, 
when he found himself among a club of young 
gentlemen who were enjoying themselves in pre- 
cisely the same manner as other sections of society 
did. They made him feel at home in a minute, 
and he had such a happy time that he looked for- 
ward to another invitation. More than that, he 
wanted to know where the cricket club played, 
because some day he would ride there and watch 
them. He had also made friends among the aged 
and infirm at Parafield. He was pleased to see the- 
satisfactory condition of the finances, and the 
references in the report to the assistance rendered 
by the Young Men’s Improvement Society and the- 
Girls’ Friendly Society. He was glad also to not- 
ice that a tribute was paid to employers who 
recognised the worth of the young men from the 
institution, none of whom lacked employment- 
That spoke a great deal for the management as 
well as the youths themselves. Experience 
showed that when one faculty was apparently be- 
stowed lightly God in His providence gave com- 
pensation by increasing another. Some of the 
most remarkable men in politics, business, sport, 
and art were either deaf and dumb or blind. The 
great difficulty was to give those so afflicted the 
ngcessary training in theearly stages. That was. 
a*want which the mission supplied. He did not 
know a happier home than the institution at. 
Brighton. Not the least interesting and en- 
couraging portion of the report was the reference 
to sport. The young men had a capable cricket 
team, while their lacrosse club had secured the 
premiership of the second grade. The one thing” 
wanting now was a gymnasium, and he trusted 
that the benevolence of the public would come to 
the rescue. Applause. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Mursell, seconded 
by the Rev. A. Macully, the following officers: 
were re-elected for the ensuing year :—Mesdames 
W. Kither, W. G. Marsh, S. Johnson, B. Thom-- 
son, and J. Millikin, Rev. W. G. Marsh, and: 
Messrs. W. Hebert Phillipps, E. Davey, J. Down-- 
ing, J. P. Swann, P. T. Scott, E. B. Colton, and 
A. C. W. Cox. 

The audience included a large nnmber of deaf-. 
mutes, and the proceedings were interpreted to 
them by Messrs. Johnson and Cox. 

Songs were given by Mrs. H. C. Drew, Miss. 
McAloney, and Mr. H. Daymond, Miss Lloyd 
acted as accompanist. 


Proctor’s Albany Theatre. 


D’ Almas’ Monkey Circus ; Genaro & Bailey, the masters: 
of black town society ; Holcomb, Curtis and Webb, in the- 
“Botany Class ;” Alf. Gibson, black face monologist ; the 
Durlands, a high wire act : Robinson and Grand, Lilliputiarr 
knockabout comedians ; Dorothy Kenton, the American 
Girl with the banjo ; and Cherry C. Bates, cyclist, are feat- 
ures of the all-star vaudeville bill at Proctor’s Albany 


Theatre for the week of January 15th, 


« With Our Exchanges « 


ConpucTED BY R. B. Lioyp. 


The Illinois School has a larger library than any other 


«school for the deaf. It has over 15,000 volumes. 


The Kentucky School has fallen in line with many 
“other schools for the deaf in giving no vacation during 
the Christmas week. 


One of the trustees of the Utah School for the Deaf having 
resigned, the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Miss 
Maud M. Babcock. Miss Babcock is a professor in the 
University of Utah, and will certainly take an interest in 
the education of the deaf and the blind now more directly 
brought to her notice. 


The Flint, Mich., school had a visit recently from a man 
who claims to have traveled around the world three 
times. In spite of this fact he had no idea that there were 
such things as schools for the deaf, and his visit to the 
Michigan school wasarevelationtohim. There are people 
living in the vicinity of schools for the deaf who scarcely 
know what they are for. 


Mr. Carnegie has added $5,000,000 more to his fund for 
pensioning needy college professors. The Portland Ore- 
gontan thinks that this kind of benevolence is one of those 
which defeat their own object, for in a few years the level 
of college salaries will fall so as to balance the income 
from the Carnegie fund. The way to relieve needy teach- 
ers is to prevent their becoming needy by paying them 
decent salaries. 


The deaf of Illinois have decided to try and raise sixty 
five thousand dollars for the “‘ Gillett Home”’ for the aged 
and infirm deaf of the State. They want $15,000 for 
grounds and buildings and $50,000 for endowment. The 
Illinois Advance thinks there are at least 2000 deaf in the 
State who are able and willing to raise $5 a year toward 
the project. The Treasurer of the Fund is Edward P. 
Cleary of Jacksonville, Il. 


The Iowa and Nebraska schools are situated within 
sight of each other with the Missouri river, the boundary 
line of the two states, flowing between. Recently Supt. 
Stewart, of the Nebraska school, assisted by his officers 
entertained the officers of the Iowa school in elegant fash- 
ion. Contests on the athletic field, debates between the 
Literary Societies, and joint meetings of the Teachers’ 
Associations of the two schools are also of frequent 
occurrence. It must be pleasant to have a sister institution 
for a near neighbor.---Kentucky Standard. 


A distressing accident occurred at the Tennessee 
school last month. One of the girls while hand- 
ling a pair of scissors was accidentally jostled by 
some of the other girls in such a way as to cause 
a point of the scissors to pierce her right eye so 
deeply that the physicians fear the sight is 
-destroyed. As the girl is already blind in the 
left eye, this additional misfortune makes her 
-case particularly distressing. 


The Goodson Gazette remarks that the deaf 
‘children who were brought forward at Morganton 
to exemplify the work of the advanced oralists 
were thoroughly familiar with signs and used 
‘them invariably in conversation among them- 
-Selves whenever they were not on exhibition. 
This confirms the opinion of Mr. Wade and many 
teachers that the best oral pupils are not ex- 
clusively the product of pure oral schools. 


According to the Colorado /ndex, a deaf man, 
formerly a teacher at the Colorado School, passed 
the Civil Service examination for a printer in the 
Philippine Islands. The position pays $1,800 a 
year. At the last moment, however, the com- 
missioner found that he was deaf and regarding 
‘that as a disqualification, would not let him 
go. What do Roosevelt and Cleveland think of 
that? Never before has deafness been considered 
a drawback to a printer. 


Success for December contains cuts of a number of young 
journalists of to-day among which we see the familiar face 
of Lindsay Dennison, son of Prof. James Dennison, princi- 
pal of the Kendall School. 

The picture is accompanied by a description of Mr. Denni- 
Soti’s running down and capture of Agoncillo, the agent of 
Aguinaldo. At the time Mr. Dennison was on the Vezw 
York Sun and his deed was of the Sherlock Holmes variety. 
Mr. Dennison has attained an enviable reputation as a 
writer and in this vocation is one of President Roosevelt’s 
most popular friends. He has frequently toured with the 
President and party. Now doesit pay to educate the deaf ? 
Evidently it does when deaf parents can rear up such men. 
--Maryland Bulletin. 


Mr. Milligan took some of the older pupils to visit the 
rinters’ Home last week. We visited the Jefferson Davis, 
George W. Childs, Chicago and San Franciscorooms. The 
guide showed us some very old newspapers and the lib- 
tary. But the thing we enjoyed most was the spiral fire 
escape. Fred Bates went down first and he brought up 
with a a against the iron doors at the bottom. Fortu- 
nately the doors were not locked and he got out all right. 
_All the boys went down and then the girls triedit. Hattie 
Toles and Edith Williams went down head first but they 
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landed safely. We think this kind of a fire escape is 
much nicer than stairs.---Colorado Index. 

This school is equipped with spiral fire escapes of the 
same character as those referred to above. There is no 
comparison as to desirability between them and the peril- 
ous stair form of escape.--Keniucky Standard. 


Our distinguished contemporary, 


readers to begin their search for Christmas gifts 
for next Christmas right now. 
to find anything you will want to give or that 
any one will care to receive if you start out.a 
week before Christmas. Begin your search for 
Christmas gifts on tiie 29th of December, the 
year before. Never give any thing appropriate 
to the season. Certainly such things as holiday 
books with more waste paper than print and 
more color than sense, gilded combs with weak 
teeth, inlaid hair brushes with worthless bristles, 
iron penknives and scissors and ten cent jewerly 
are a vexation to the spirit.’’ The advice is time- 
ly. Good things, useful things and pretty things 
can be purchased just now much cheaper than 
before the holidays. 


The Colorado Index gives the following ex- 
amples of the curious mistakes in English made 
by deaf-mutes. They are a few of the great 
many that teachers of the deaf everywhere come 
across, and are usually the result of the attempts 
of pupils’ to incorporate- unfamiliar words into 
sentences. 


1. I never intoxicate whiskey. 
2. The girl wears alias hair. 
3. Althea has rheumatism in her lap. 
4. She was mad but I did not care for her fussy. 
5. The python can eat without food many weeks. 
6. During the summer many ladies decolleted their 
collars off, 
7. A man was tired of his wife and got bigamist to an- 
other woman. 
8. A man used a skyscraper to remove the snow from 
the roof of a house. 
g. Sampson was deprived of his eyes out. 
tervented two pillars and pushed or pulled them. 
Io. I close, dear friends, by sending you my remains. 


He in- 


Mrs. Lars M. Larson, wife of the Principal of 
the New Mexico School for the Deaf, died at that 
institution December 5th She was forty six 
years old, and leaves, besides her husband, a mo- 
ther, sister, andtwo children. She was graduated 
at the Illinois Institution in 1878. Concerning 
her the ///inots Advance says: 


““Mrs Larson was formely Miss Cora D. Gunn. She 
became deaf through sickness when five years of age, but 
was not placed in school here until she was eleven years 
old. She continued in school for eight terms and graduated 
in 1878. In 1885 she became a teacher here and remained 
in that position until 1893 when she resigned and married 
Mr. Lars M. Larson. She went west with her husband 
and lent him valuable assistance in establishing a school 
for the deaf for the territory of New Mexico located at 
Santa Fe. The trails and hardships of this worthy couple 
in keeking up this school for many years were enough to 
make those less loyal to a noble cause give up in des- 
pair. And it was only within the last year that they 
succeeded in having the school recognized and supported 
by the territorial goverment. Mr. Larson was at that time 
officially appointed as superintendent and his wife was 
made matron of the school. 

While a pupil she was very bright and learned rapidly. 
She was an excellent lip-reader. In her home city she was 
popular in society and belonged to the Woman’s Club of 
Santa Fe, She has many friends here who mourn her 
departure.” 


On the first of December, the California 
Institution celebrated the fortieth anniversay of 
the election of Dr. Warring Wilkinson as Prin- 
cipal. The writer was a pupil of Dr. Wilkinson 
at the Fanwood School about forty years ago and 
remembers him well. He wasa faithful, energetic 
and successful teacher and though very strict 
with his pupils he was loved and honored by them 
and they celebrated his birthday every year by 
decorating his schoolroom with evergreens and 
giving him some appropriate present. He was a 
graceful and forceful sign-maker and his turn to 
officiate in the chapel was always looked forward 
to with pleasure by all the pupils able to under- 
stand signs. When he was called to California 
we wondered where Dr. Peet would get a man to 
take his place and we do not think that he ever 
got as efficient a teacher as Mr. Wilkinson was. 

Among those besides. the writer, who were in 
Dr. Wilkinson’s class in those days were Mrs. 
Weston Jenkins, then Miss Van de Water, and 
Henry Frank who is still with Dr. Wilkinson at 
the California Institution. 


According to 7he Goodson Gazette there are one 
or two communities of congenitally deaf people 


The Mes-. 
‘senger, apropos of Christmas gifts, advises -its 


‘* Don’t expect 
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in Virginia who associate almost exclusively am- 
ong themselves as did their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them, By intermarriage from 
generation to generation deafness is propagated 
and perpetuated among thein. None of the 
pupils coming from these communities are re- 
markable for natural intelligence, many of them 
being much-below the average. Then when they 
go back to their former environments after having 
received at least some of the benefits of education, 
they gradually relapse far backward toward their 
former state of ignorance. On the other hand, 
those deaf children who go out from school to 
live among intelligent hearing and speaking 
people continue, as a rule, to advance in edu- 
cation, 

We have heard of such communities before, 
but on investigation they proved to be myths. 
The educated deaf have no wish to live all to- 
gether in this way. Nevertheless the children of 
deaf parents are usually remarkably bright. 


The editors the Assocation Review, in speaking of the 
Seventeenth Convention of the American Instructors, 
says: ‘‘The work with little Leslie Oren, the deaf-blind 
boy from the Ohio School, before the Convention was an 
inspiration to every teacher present, and its lessons of love 
and patience, and of tactful guidance and skilful instruc- 
tion will not soon lose their force. This boy should be 
brought to every meeting of teachers of the deaf during the 
period of his school course, that the profession may be 
privileged to follow his career closely and studiously with 
all the advantage of periodical and i equent contact with 
it.” We saw him at the Buffalo convention in 1901, and if 
there ever was a restless, headstrong, troublesome young- 
ster it was Leslie. Almost perpetually on the move, sel- 
dom quiet for five minutes at atime, requiring the constant 
attention of his teacher, he was apparently about as wild 
and uncontrolable a bit of human flesh as we had ever wit- 
nessed. It seemed almost impossible to get his attention 
long enough to teach him anything, and how one person 
could follow that burrowing little rat around and keep him 
out of mischief any length of time without nervous 
prostration was a mystery to us. We saw him againat the 
Morganton convention last summer, and what a change ! 
He was different in conduct, in his every act and even in 
hislooks. We were busy with the duties of treasurer of 
the convention at the time Leslie was on the program and 
are sorry that we did not have an opportunity to see Miss 
Lyon’s work with him, but what wedid see of him convinced 
us that his teacher deserves a place alongside ‘of Helen 
Keller’s teacher.--Lone Star. 


Single vs. Double-hand Alphabet. 


153 DucHEss St., ToRoNTO. 

DEAR Sir :—I should like to say a few words 
on ‘‘ The Double-hand Alphabet,’’ as I think 
several of the deductions are erroneous. For 
instance, ‘‘ requiring double the number of 
fingers, or at least double-fingering, it is more 
complicated and hence harder to read.’’ Now, 
this is not in accord with my experience which is 
fairly varied. 

I have found that an average time for the aver- 
age person to learn the double-hand alphabet is 
five toten minutes. I have made several attempts 
to get people to learn the one-hand alphabet, but 
have never yet succeeded. In fact, apart from 
telatives of the deaf, I have not come across any 
hearing person who has troubled to master it, I 
have not had much experience in reading the 
one-hand either myself or by seeing hearing peo- 
ple read it. In my case, I find it very difficult to 
follow. It seems to me to be a great contradic- 
tion that what should be the hardest to learn to 
use should be the easiest to learn to read. 

When working in a factory in Western Ontario, 
out of fifty men in the shop there were quite forty 
who could use the double-hand alphabet. 

The article goes on to criticise the position you 
are compelled (?) to use in the double-hand alpha- 
bet. I never noticed that the deaf in England 
adopted any very constrained attitudes, though I 
have seen a couple of fellows using it with mits 
on. Can any one do that with the one-hand and 
be understood ? 

Then there is the full-hand, but there is not a 
great deal in that, and getting tired, I cannot 
say how much there is in that ; but when I talk, 
it is not my fingers that get tired. I have read 
the double-hand alphabet at the rate of three hun- 
dred letters per minute. I do not think the one- 
hand alphabet can be used at that pace. 

I have noticed that when the deaf are using the 
one-hand alphabet at any distance, the fingering 
is much slower than would be needful with the 
double-hand alphabet at the same distance. 

IT am yours truly, 
W. T. W. 


Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


WE EEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
-»+-OTHERS HAVE NOT.... 


All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman | 
Film, Premo Film Packs 


AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 
sitawewe OF MOUNTS..-.-.-. | 
AND MOUNTING PAPERS i 


WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 


12 EAST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


(= Circulars Free on Application 2} 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - = - - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 


75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
3835 Decatur Street, .. Omaha, Neb. 
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F. F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 
Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That's a part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.’’ 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That's more of the “‘Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated in any 
house. Still a part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.” 

In short, the ‘‘ Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields, offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience in promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

here are several houses in the Proctor plan. They offer 
— styles of entertainment, but only on- grade—the high- 
est. 


PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
Broadway and 28th Street, N. Y. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 


PROCTOR’S 23d STREET THEATRE. 
West 23d.street,.N. Y- es 
offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 Pm. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 


PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 
58th street and 3rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
— the most meritorious attractions In comedy and melo- 
rama. 


PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE, 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. -Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark, N.J., 
offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
28rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 


is another house in which the best in vaudeville isseen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’S THEATKE, Montreal, Can., 


provides the newest and best road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 


THE “PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. KEITH’S original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


(f@-The best entertainers‘in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


#B-There’s no being “too late’ or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


gx A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


p@-The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “THE 
POETRY OF MOTION”’ in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


#@-The word ‘‘Keith” is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


ge While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied; none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the siovelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


LHAMBRA 


7th Av & 126 St 


Always 
All Star 
Vaudeville 


Broadway & 62 St. 
Daily Mats. 25¢ 


New York HIPPODROME 
Mangement THOMPSON & DUNDY 
MARVEL OF THE WORLD 


“A YANKEE CIRCUS ON MARS.” 
With Imperial Variety Circus 
and “THE RAIDERS.” 


DAILY MATINEES. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month” 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands 2085 575 iscancan See Ses 


Che Fraternal Society of . 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
I, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Do Tt Now. 


The Gaylor 
Photographic Stock § 
House 


6 East 8th Street 
New York City 


Principal Headquarters for | 
AMATEUR SUPPLIES. 
KODAKS « FILMS 
Papers and Mounts 


Send for our Prices 


Correspondence solicited. We prepay 


charges 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trapve Marks 
DesiIcns 

Copyriants &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and sree me may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w. ether an 
invention is probably table. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
gent free. Oldest ey for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. = 
culation of any scientific journal. Terma, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by al) newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,s°rer-20. Ne 
Bran 625 F 8t., Washingto 


Office, W York 


TOCTCTS STOO TOU UO OU UU SUUUUO UD 


UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 

Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 

Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 

bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 

exchange Australian Picture Post 


Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 


conics, 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn | 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


See 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 


Kardware 


Heaters 
Ranges and 


Mantels Facings 


Plambers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILEES 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface: 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on, 


€. F. Hooper § Lo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


GUNSON 


I17 AND 119 HAST STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outhitters to Men and Boys 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children’s Department you find 


the Newest Suits at 


$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 
Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men's. and 
Young Men's Suits in Stein Black, H. 8. 
and M., E..F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings. 


he and SHOES 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Srit Cases 


THE NEW JERSEYwasw' 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment, 


| The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
eonveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M..GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. | 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. ; 
W. EDWIN FLORENCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE  S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BEN]. H. CAMPBELI, CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. | 
SWEETEN MILES | 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. / 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O’CONOR SLOAN | 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D, FORBES 


SILAS R. MORSE 


FRANCIS SCOTT 


JAMES Ll. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 
EDWARD RUSS 


Officers gf The Board. 


JAMES L. HAYS... 0000 cceeee cnet ee sence eeeeeees President 
GEORGE A. FREY..... 5c. ey eeeee eevee ees Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER. «tees seeeee cece eet n teens Secretary 
J. WILLARD MORGAN.....- Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, | 
i established by act approved March 3ist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical.health and intellectual capacity | 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regatd tothe case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen | 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, orthe major | 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation, in regard to the school may be obtained by | 


writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendeut. 


oo i 


for tise Deaf. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......-.. .....Superintendent 
‘THOMAS F. HEARNEN..........0....0 «2+... Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA-F. MYERS.:......5 2200-04 .. Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP.........--5.. -Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Asstiant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA E. ADAMS...........; Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D.........-.+4 Attending Physician 
CLARA :S.\ TINDALL) sis in showed eben ses eeepern vurse 
RDNA Bs ORAR BE ois Sines sins ewes ontawngsee ot Secretary 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 


MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIL 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELADIE A. HENDERSHOT 
MISS MARTE L. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......-.. { Kindergarten 
(and Drawing 
GHORGE 'S: “PORTHR 30. tiene eee ast Printing 
Jc:Xs. PORENSOWN seek Widen nes tes cow ate Wood-working 
WASTER WILATE Noss aire Pienemann Shoemaking 
MISS HMMA -T..OBIL BIE soe sck eis ieiceices say sae Sewing 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE.............5 Sewing, Assistant 
oat a omc Millinery and 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... sie? Me 
EE. TABON SEEDER ins otha dally steeng Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke, No 
edors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
say 50 Many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 
KAUFMAN’'S 


123 & 125 So. B d St. 
35 Lafayette $e 


DO YOU 


city, also 


INobody at St. 


$1.25, 
ALEHA. L. PACH 


wore EL | Commercial 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 


College Caps, &c. 
33 EAST STATE ST., 


New Jersey History 
ws Genealogy « a. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 WORTH WARREN STREET 


TRAVER’S 
Trenton, N. J. 


408 S BROAD ST. 


Loul 


| C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


| 


Nurserymen, & & & 


should be without 


Illinois 


$1.50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


935 Broadway, New York 


KNOW FOR 


a full line of fine Hats, 


TRENTON, N. J. Go TO 


BOOK STORE, 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 


Banquet Group, Group 


French Government Building Group 


$2 Each 


and Society 
Stationery 
School and Office Supplies 


TRUE AMERICAN | 


_ Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
| TRENTON, N. J. 
| 


J. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
|35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


en 


STOLUS cn 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Trenton N. J. 


30 East State St., 


“SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. }. 


Go — = 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city, 


